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A. M., Professor of English, Michigan State Agricultural College; and JOHN MORROW, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Allegheny, Pa. 


Book One. 
Book Two. 


1. An exercise for each school day—care- 
fully graded, effectively grouped. 

2. A daily suggestion of what to do and 
how to do it. 

3. Observation lessons, upon things of in- 
terest to a child and within his experience. 

4. Picture studies 36 in number—each 
suggesting a story that appeals to children, 
about which any class will talk and write freely. 

5. Selections from the best of children’s 
literature, so treated that children will appre- 
ciate them. 

6. Letter writing, from simple notes to 
formal business correspondence. 


7. One line of work continued until a child 
attains some ease and confidence in it. 
8. A labor-saving method of correcting 


papers. 


For third, fourth, and fifth years, . 
For sixth, seventh, and eighth years . 


A FEW OF THEIR STRONG FEATURES 





. ~ $0.40 
60 


9. Rules and definitions made clear induc- 
tively before they are formally stated. 

10. Simple grammar for discipline, and the 
best of literature for inspiration, ¢ach in its 
proper proportion. 

11. The parts of speech in their logical 


- Order. 


12. A graphic system of diagramming, eas- 
ily acquired, helpful to pupil, and teacher, yet 
not unduly emphasized. 

13. Composition exercises, with definite 
models from literary masters, and subjects 
drawn from the child’s own experience. 

14. Illustrative sentences selected because 
of their literary merit as well as their value 
for teaching a grammatical principle—sen- 
tences that show the beauty and powe of good 
janguage, and inspire the child with a desire to 
use it. | 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati 


Chicago 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. | 


cae 


BUSY DAYS FOR MR, ROOSE- 
VELT. 


These are busy. days for Mr. 
Roosevelt, and they are not all spent 
in the editorial rooms of The Outlook. 
He has Had several conferences with 
Governor Hughes over affairs in New 
York, where the legislature took the 
bits in its teeth and refused to enact 
the desired direct primary legisjation. 
He has received “insurgent’” and 
other Republicans, including such 
“regular” leaders as Speaker Wads- 
worth and Timothy Woodruff; and he 
has promised speeches later in sev- 
eral sections where the Republican 
party most needs him. All of which 
goes further to prove how futile it 
was in him to resolve to keep out of 
polities, once his feet were again on 
A merican soil. 


THE WHEAT CROP. 


The first-of-July reports of the 
spring wheat crop issued by the crop- 
reporting board of the Department of 
Agriculture are extremely discourag- 
ing. The average condition of the 
<crep on the first of June was $2.8. 
But on the first of July the average 
condition was only 61.6, as compared 
with 91.7 on the corresponding date 
last year, and a ten-year ayerage of 
S7.1. The reason of this great-deteri- 
oration is a widespread and contin- 
uous drought in the states, North and 
South Dakota and Minnesota, in 
which spring wheat is mostly grown. 
Bat it is not too late for rains to ef- 
fect some improvement; and winter 
wheat showed an improvement of 1.5 
in condition during the month. 


A NEW LYNCHING DISGRACE. 


Ohio suffers again the disgrace of a 
lynching episode. This time, the vic- 
tim was a white man, and the cir- 
cumstances were otherwise unusual. 
Newark was the scene, and the occa- 
sion was a raid which had been made 
on a saloon through information 
gathered by a white detective. The 
saloon keeper was shot by the detec- 
tive, and the latter was lynched by a 
mob. The whole trouble arose from 
the failure of the local authorities to 
enforce the liquor laws. This led to 
the intervention of the anti-saloon 
lengue, and this to the lynching. Gov- 
ernor Harmon has acted promptly in 
vindication of the law. He has sus- 
pended the mayor of Newark under 
one statute and is proceeding against 
the sheriff under another statute, 
enacted recently, which applies to the 
failure to protect prisoners from 
lynching. Under still another law, 
the county is liable in the sum of $5,- 
000 for the death of the lynched. man. 
Besides all this, certain members of 
the mob have been identified and will 
be brought to trial. 


GERMANY AND NICARAGUA. 


The German Emperor having writ- 
ten a letter to President Madriz of 
Nicaragua, which was hastily inter- 
preted by the latter as a cordial rec- 
ognition of bis authority, and com- 
mented on accordingly in English pa- 
pers, there has been a littie tlurry of 
sensitiveness at Berlin, and some 
rather passionate disavowals of all 
intention to come into collision witb 
the Monroe doctrine. The fact is 


that the Kaiser is a rather exuberant 
letter-writer, and this epistle, writ- 
ten four months after official an- 
nouncement had been made of Mad- 
riz’s succession to the presidency of 
the stormy republic, was easily cap- 
able of misunderstanding. The inei- 
dent is not without some good result 
in that it has extracted from the Ger- 
man Foreign Office an’ emphatic de- 
nial that Germany intends any inter- 
vention in Nicaragua, er is in quest 
of a coaling station there or has in 
hy way modified her friendly rela- 
jons with the United States. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN CONF ER- 
ENOR. 

Meanwhile, as this trifling tempest 
in a teapot is expending iis force, the 
fourth Pan-American conference has 
opened its sessions at Buenos Ayres. 
Delegates are«dn attendance from all 
or nearly all of the twenty-one Ameri. 
can republics; and the discussions 
will turn toward agreements regard- 
ing mails, patents, and copyrights, 
improved means of communication, 
und perhaps an extension of the prac- 
tice of arbitration. The Jast confer- 
ence was held four years ago. Wx- 
cept in the matter of promoting arbi- 
tration by special treaties, that con- 
ference was not very fruitful, and the 
present may not be. But the idea of 
holding these conferences, which ori- 
ginated with Mr. Blaine when he was 
secretary of state, is an excellent one. 
The conferences have greatly pro- 
moted mutual understanding, lave 
concentrated attention upon common 
interests, and have gone far to re- 
move the distrust and jealousy for- 
merly felt toward the United States 
in some of the lesser republics. 


RUSSIA AND JAPAN IN THE FAR 
BAST. 

The text of the new treaty between 
Russia and Japan abowt which there 
have been so many rumors has been 
published. It turns out to be an ex- 
tremely brief and apparently inoffen- 
sive instrument, which reaffirms the 
principle of the integrity of China 
and equal privileges for all nations 
contained in earlier treaties, and 
pledges the maintenance of the status 
quo, The two powers agree to give 
each other friendly co-operation in 
the matter of their railway and other 
interests in Manchuria; and they also 
agree to confer together, in case any 
event arise to menace the status quo, 
in order to arrive at an understanding 
as to the measures which may be 
necessary. Read between the lines, 
this modest instrument is a pledge of 
friendship and mutual support be- 
tween the two powers which but re- 
cently were at war, and an arrange. 
ment by which each will sustain the 
other in securing its share of railroad 
and other privileges in their respec- 
tive “spheres of influence” in Man- 
churia. How much the renewed 
pledge of the ‘open door” may mean, 
only time can tell. 


A TRAGEDY OF AVIATION. 


Up to date, twelve persons have 
lost their lives in experiments in avia- 
tion. The toll is not a large one, con- 
sidering the novelty and the excite- 
ment of the new quest. But the lat- 
est tragedy, the fatal fall of young 
Captain Rolis, the gallant English 
aviator, who made the flight across 
the channel and back from Dover to 
Calais, a few weeks ago, is one of the 
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most deplorable. Rolls was an en- 
thusiast in motoring and aviation. 
He began motoring away back in the 
time when English law treated mo- 
tors like steam rollers and required 
them to be preceded by a man bear- 
ing a flag of warning. He had won 
prizes for speed and for theusand- 
mile runs with a motor; and as a bal- 
loonist he had made more than 150 
ascensions. He was competing for 
new prizes at the flying tournament 
at Bournemouth, when something 
went wrong with the mechanism and 
the biplane fell crashing to the 
ground from a height of 100 feet, 
killing him instantly. 
THE VATICAN’S CONTROVER- 
SLES. 


The breach between church and 
state in Spain widens as time passes. 
Premier Canalejas holds rigorously to 
his position; and he has the support 
both of the King and of a majority 
of the Cortes. 'The most probable im- 
mediate outcome of the quarrel is a 
definite and pretty complete rapture 
between the government and the 
Vatican. As if this controversy and 
the long-continued and seemingly 
hopeless troubles in France were not 
enough, the ecclesiastical authorities 
are inviting trouble in Portugal. 
Archbishop Braga, under instructions 
from the papal secretary of state, has 
orderd the suppression of the “Pran- 
ciscan Review,” and the king has is 
sued a decree nullifying this action 
and warning the archbishop that he 
has no right to act in such matters 
without the consent of the govern- 
ment, and that a repetition of such 
action would be caleulated to arouse 
un intolerable conflict. 


<i 
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MAGAZINES. 


There are two very promising ‘“‘be- 
ginnings” in the August St. Nicholas 
—the first chapters of a delightful 
story by Charlotte Canty, “The Non- 
sense Boy’; and the first of Francis 
Arnold Collins’s three articles telling 
all about how to make and fly model 
aeroplanes. 

Mr. Collins’s narrative on the new- 
est of new sports for boys is richly 
worth while; and will interest many 
thousands of boys, for the lads of 
this country are really helping on the 
development of the art of air-nying. 
The sketch has many illustrations 
from photographs. Jolly and profit- 
ible vacation work is described in 
Annette Rehmann Perrett’s article on 
‘Boys’ Rooms,” in which ~writer and 
artist describe several very interest- 
ing and attractive boys’ rooms, and 
urge upon boys’ realization of their 
power over their surroundings. 
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Endowments of American Uni- 


versities, 
‘Leland Stanford Junior. . .$24,525,922 
| SRE Aaa ty See 23,542,264 
PEBPOOIE ving t soa w acs ua 20,272,346 


University of Chicago.... 13,999,900 
University of Pennsylvania 12,352,687 


MMM Ss os Sdn Seip wocadcas ha 9,200,000 
UEROEE 2a i Wika ts hak ooo 0 x 8,594,329 
Washington (St. Louis)..... 5,206,521 
Johns Hopkins........... 4,470,000 
SC ERPOWONNN AV 5b oa 0.0 0's cavern 4,121,805 
Northwestern ............ 4,005,309 
WOUND bn vans doin 3,938,200 


New York University...... 1,119,728 
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2,000 DRILL SENTENCES 


FOR 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 
BY JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis and 
the illustration of grammatical principles, including 
the many varieties of phrases, clauses, and sen- 
tences—simple, complex, and compound. 


Arranged in classes of twenty sentences each. 
Also an appendix of over two hundred sentences 
for review purposes. 


This book may be used to supplement text- 
books on grammar; but if used exclusively, it will 
be found that pupils will soon become skilful and 
interested—ready in oral work, neat and rapid in 
diagraming. 


PAPER, PRICE, 25 CENTS 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A BEACON ST. BOSTON 
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Catch Questions 


ARITHMETIC 


AND 


How-to Solve Them 
By REV. A. D. CAPEL, B. A. 


A compilation of 620 questions in arith- 
metic arranged in fifty-six series, The 
object of this manual is to give the teacher 
a supply of questions for drill work. 
Answers to all questions are given at the 
bottom of each page. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING C0. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 














Do you want to advance from a ‘‘grade”’ 


teacher to a supervisor, with a corresponding 
increase in salary? If you are ambitious 
to advance yourself, this school will inter- 
est you. We offera one year course that 
will qualify teachers to teach special 
subjects in Public Schools, 





Drea wenacre! 
Exclusively to 
Aber-Wonveatoms Ker.veratclmeal 
Public School Special Subjec 











For more than twenty years we have been 
assisting our graduates to obtain good posi- 
tions. To this fact, in connection with our 

strong Faculty, excellent equipment and 

the thorough training we give, we owe 
our success. ‘Two large buildings are 
devoted exclusively to school work. 





The Thomas Normal Training School 


The demand for competent teachers 
in High Schools, Normal Schools and 
Colleges grows greater every year. The 
work is more pleasant than ‘‘grade’’ teach- 
ing and it offers greater opportunities in the 
way of higher salaries. Why not fit yourself 
to teach Public School Special Subjects. 





Music, Drawing,Domestic 
Science, Domestic Art,Man- 
al Training, Physical 

Training. 





Is there some special branch of 
teaching that appeals to you more 
strongly than the “‘grade’’ work you 

are now doing? ‘This, then, is your 
opportunity. Catalogue and full infor- 
mation will be furnished on application. 


THE SECRETARY, 
17 North Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 








IT WAS RUSKIN WHO SAID: 


“He who works with his hands only is a mechanic; he who works with hands and 
head is an artisan ; and he who works with hands, head and heart is an artist.” 


DIXON’S MANUAL TRAINING PENCIL 


was made to exemplify this very idea, and on account of its carefully graded leads, 
its artistic bronze green finish and its perfectly smooth straight grained cedar, it is an 
ideal pencil for all kinds of manual training work. 

Samples sent to all teachers on request. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


SHOP PROBLEMS IN 
MATHEMATICS 


By WILLIAM E. BRECKENRIDGE, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics, SAMUEL F. MgrseREAUC, Chairman 
of the Department of Woodworking, and CHaRLEs F. 
Moore, Chairman ofthe Department of Metal Working, in 
Stuyvesant High School, New York City. 


Answer Book furnished on application. 


Price, $1.00. 


This book is distinctly new in material and 
scope, Its purpose is to impart to the stu- 
dent information in regard to shops and shop 
miterials in wood and metal, and to correl- 
te the work of the mathematical class room 
with that of the department of mechanical 
arts and sciences, Many diagrams and il- 
lustrations add to the usefulness of the text. 





-GINN and COMPANY, Publishers. 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Coltsmbus San Francisco 





‘* The best way to have health in never to loose it. The 
best way to gethealth is never to get without it. The best 
way to be well is to stay well.”’,—Harry Granison Hill 





IN THE DEPARTMENT;OF HOME 
ECONOMICS. 


Bulletin No. 19 


‘It is of much importance to have a book of this 
kind, and I predict for PRIMER OF SANITATION 
a success which it merits. We have placed it on 
our shelves and are pleased to call the attention of 
our students to it as well as to mention it to our 
correspondents,’’ — [Martha Van Rensselaer, Lec- 
turer, New York State College of Agriculture, Cornell 
Oniversity. 


“PRIMER OF SANITATION contains all the un- 
derlying principles necessary for a thorough grasp 
of the subject, presented in such a way as to be 
easily understood by the young student. As the 
teaching of cooking includes a great deal of physi- 
ology, and sanitation enters into every lesson, we 
thoroughly appreciate a text-book along these 
lines..’"—Mary E. Williams, Director of Cooking, New 
York Schools. 





A sample copy will be sent postpaid on receipt 


of the special price of 50c in postage stamps 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Caspar W. Hodgson, Manager 
YONKERS - ON - HUDSON, NEW YORK 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED MODIFI- 


CATIONS 
By W. A, Baldwin, Principal Hyannis, Mass., Normal School. 


cents each 


Price & 
New England Publishing Co. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 
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The Prang Summer Schools 


1910 


Summer Schools of Instruction in THE PRANG 
METHODS for the promotion of Art Educa- 
tion in the public schools will be in session during 
the summer of 1910 as follows :— 


NESS 6.6 Seige ces Ws 0s <e'e> July 11 to July 30 
| Sree Terre July 11 to July 30 
Marietta, Ohio.................. June 27 to July 16 
Wreeenet ys Gee... ois. ee. cence July 5 to July 30 
Aberdeen, S.D.................. June 6 to June 25 
New York State................ July 11 to July 30 
Cape May, N.J...............-- July 5 to August 2 
SG. Woe cc ccc ccs ccess July 5 to August 12 
Oklahoma, Okla................. June 6 te June 24 
SE June 6 to July 2 
Gd xixchebbeone socses si July 4 to July 30 
Farmville, Va.................. June 21 to July 27 
Charlottesville, Va............. June 17 to July 30 
ns As cheap 4.9.0 0.9020 June 6 to August 5 
La Fayette, La................. June 6 to August 5 
Baton Rouge, La............... June 6 to August 5 
New Orleans, La............... June 13 to July 22 
Natchitoches, La............ May 23 to August19 
Newport News, Va............ June 30 to July 27 


Detailed information regarding each 
school will be mailed upon application 


The Prang Educational Company 
New York Dallas Chicago 








NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


ELEMENTS OF UNITED STATES HISTORY 

By Edward Channing, Professor of History in 
Harvard University. I2mo. Cloth. xiv+349+ 
ix pages. 90 cents net. 

ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA 

By Arthur Schultz, Ph. D., Assistant Professor 
of Mathematics, New York University, Head of the 
Mathematical Department, High School of Com- 
merce, New York City. I2mo. Cloth, xii+309 
pages. 85 cents net, 


A LABORATORY MANUAL OF PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


By Professor R.S. Tarr and O. D. von Engeln of 
the Department of Physical Geography at Cornell 
University. Boards. 93-4x8inches. xvii+ 
362 pages. $1.25 net. 

ATTENTION AND INTEREST 

A Study in Psychology and Education. By 
Felix Arnold, Ph. D. !2mo, Cloth. viii+272 
pages. $1.00 net. 

THE AMERICAN RURAL SCHOOL 

Its Characteristics, Its Future, and Its Problems. 
By Harold Waldstein Foght, A. M., Professor of 
Education, Midland College. 12mo. Cloth. 
xxi+361 pages. $1.25 net. é 

THE BUILDING AND CA®E OF THE BODY 

An elementary Text-book in Practical Physiology 
and Hygiene. By Columbus N. Millard, Supervisor 
of Grammar Grades, Buffalo Public Schools. 12 
mo. Cloth, x+235 pages. 40 cents net, 
EXPOSITION AND ILLUSTRATION IN TEACHING 

By John Adams, M. A., B. Se., Professor of Edu- 
cation in the University of London. 12mo. Cloth. 
vii+426 pages. $1.25 net. 


The Macmillan Company 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Boston Chicago Atlanta SanFranc ‘s 
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Under Mrs. Young Chicago has been at peace, educationally, for the first time in 


many years. 


Not a measure advocated by her has failed to have unanimous approval of the 


board of education. 


Not a measure opposed by her has failed to be defeated by a unanimous vote. 
More important constructive city schooi legislation in her term than in the same 


time in that or any other city. 


NOTABLE BOSTON MEETING. 


CONDITIONS. 

Boston was at her best. The weather was 
never better,—no rain, fog, or dog-day effect, and 
every night comfortably cool. 

Every meeting place was large and reasonably 
comfortable. All department meetings were 
within five minutes’ walk of headquarters, and not 
a school building used. There were eighteen 
different and adequate halls and churches within a 
radius of less than a quarter of a mile. Where else 
in America could this be true? 

Copley ‘square! It signifies much that the 
headquarters, the hotels, and the halls were ranged 
about a large open square, precluding all possibil- 
ity of crowding or of discomfort in getting about. 

The Boston Elevated street car system won uni- 
versal praise. Copley square is the only spot in 
the city from which you can take cars to any other 
point in the city or suburbs, either directly or by 
easy transfer. 

The hotels were universally praised for their 
moderate prices, for their delightful attention to 
their guests. Of course, prompt service was im- 
possible with such crowds, but it was as prompt as 
was possible. 

Every Back Bay hotel was filled to the limit. 
The Brunswick with its location, spacious parlors, 
and ample lobby was the centre attraction. The 
Thorndike was a great rendevous, the Vendome 
was the most restful and sumptuous, the West- 
minster was nearest the headquarters, and with 
Secretary Shepard stopping there was officially 
popular, while the Lenox as the headquarters of 
President Joyner was highly popular. 


Some people don’t like the women’s campaign. 
There is a reason. 


617 to 373 is a great victory. 
About half the men voted for Mrs. Young. 


A minority report was unusual, but it was not ir- 
regular. 


3oston was a good place for the triumph of 
righteousness. 


Margaret Haley smiled through all the prelimin- 
aries and afterward. ; 

Katherine Blake of New York was a great honor 
to women. She was in the best of spirits. She 
said the right thing in the right way. No votes 
could have been changed, but if they could have 
been her speech would have won them. 


The enthusiasm of the women was justifiable 
and delightful. 


Grace Strachan was a close send to Katherine 
Blake, and, besides, the fact that she is at the head 
of a New York city organization of 14,000 women 
teachers counted for much. 

Florence Holbrook was in the game from start 
to finish. 


W. H. Bartholomew of Louisville has not missed 
a meeting in thirty-three years. That is the 
record. 


The resolutions were refreshing and vigorous. 
The glittering generalities of some years gave way 
to definite suggestion and lining up to convictions, 


There were great meetings of the departments. 
Think of a forenoon session with Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot, Dr. Woods Hutchinson, President G. Stan- 
ley Hall, Dr Thomas M. Balliet, Dr..William H. 
Burnham, and Dr. G. W. A. Luckey on the pro- 
gram! This is merely a sample. 


OFFICIAL RECOGNITION. 


Governor Eben S$. Draper and Mayor John F. 
Fitzgerald entered into the spirit of the week 
more completely and genuinely than have similar 
officials in other places and years. It is custom- 
ary for the governor and the mayor to appear 
upon the program or reception once, but these of- 
ficials were on the program or in the receiving line 
four times in the case of the governor and six 
times in the case of the mayor, and they entered 
into the occasions as though they thoroughly en- 
joyed them. 
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Young Men’s Christian Association, Young 
Men’s Christian Union, and Young Women’s 
Christian Association were actively devoted to 
providing comfort for the visitors. They are 
trained in the art of providing for the convenience 
of strangers. 


The Capronis deserve much praise for the abun- 


dance of art which they provided, but their greatest 


contribution was the statue of Horace Mann, life 
size reproduction of the bronze statue on the state 
house grounds. 


Never has there been anything to compare with 
the reception rooms and rest rooms of the Boston 
Teachers’ Club. It was more than comfortable 
and convenient, it was luxurious. 


The Elementary Teachers’ Association was ef- 
ficient beyond expression in its hospitality. Noth- 
ing was left undone for the convenience and delight 
of visitors. 

The Boston School Masters took the laboring 
oar in the long pull for receiving the delegations 
and providing for them. These men were at both 
railway terminals and knew when large delega- 
tions were to arrive from early morning to late at 
night, and they were also in touch with the street 
railway service and always had special cars in 
abundance to take all delegations direct by the 
short route to headquarters, and when desirable 
had special cars to take them to their hotels when 
they were located away from Copley square. For 
instance, State Superintendent Bishop of Nebraska 
came in with a party of 112 and special cars took 
them to headquarters, and then it was discovered 
that they were to be at the Revere House, and 
special cars at 11 o’clock at night were ordered to 
take them to their hotel. 


A. H. Kelley handled the hotel feature superbly, 
while Seth Sears and Mrs. E. S. Gulliver located 
people by the thousands in comfortable quarters 
in homes and boarding houses with neatness and 
dispatch. 


The School Voters’ League was efficient to the 
limit in the guidance of affairs. They had limit- 
less resources. Every day from 4 to 6 they pro- 
vided abundantly of refreshments for all comers, 
and all came daily. 


Boston City Club opened its doors and made all 
men welcome to its beautiful rooms. 

Boston Public Library with its treasures of art 
and literature was always thronged with welcome 
guests. 

The great disappointment was the absence of 
Dr. Luther H. Gulick, who was scheduled for sev- 
eral addresses and was detained by illness. 

It was delightful to have President Charles W. 
Eliot upon the program. 

Harvard University opened its grounds and its 
heart to the visitors. 

The battleships were on dress parade and the 
badges made all welcome. This was a distinctly 
new feature for the N. E. A 


Never was a session of the N. E. A. so uniformly 
progressive in every utterance. Everybody faced 
the rising sun. 


Higher education department was heroic in its 
attitude toward the independence of high schools 
of university dominance. 


President J. Y. Joyner’s meeting will go into 
history for the notable success of the program as 
well as for the local entertainment. His presid- 
ing at the annual business meeting assured abso- 
lute fairness and left no chance for any question 
as to the significance of the vote. No one is to be 
congratulated more than he for the success of the 
week. 

Secretary Irwin Shepard has been elected for 
another four years. It will be a sad day for the N. 
FE, A. when he lays down the lines. No one else 
can ever be as conversant as he is with the tradi- 
tions of the association. 

It was pleasant to see Thomas W. Bicknell once 
more in the councils of the association. It was 
his meeting at Madison in 1885 that launched the 
N. E. A. on its greater career. 

ATTENDANCE. 

It is probable that the total enroljment will 
reach 20,000, which is a large figure considering 
the fact that the usual lines of approach to Boston 
declined to give reduced fare. 

The Advance Membership committee turned 
into the treasury $10,000, which surprised us all, 
since it was but seven years since a close canvass 
was made over the same territory. 

The active membership increase was greater 
than ever before, and will add materially to Year 
Book. 

Chicago schools, as schools, took out 125 active 
memberships. 

This will easily be the third meeting in point of 
numbers, Boston in 1903, Asbury Park in 1905 
alone exceeding the attendance of Boston in 1910, 

Al! sessions were largely attended. 

SAN FRANCISCO IN 1911 

San Francisco will probably have 25,000 enrolled 
and no one will be surprised to have it pass 35,000. 

The round trip rate from Boston will be $90, 
with choice of routes returning and with stop-over 
privileges anywhere west of the Missouri. Corres- 
pondingly low rates from all points. 

The railroads will give early assurance of these 
rates. There will be excursions from all points 
in the United States, and teachers will begin to 
plan at once for a summer on the Pacific coast. 

San Francisco will have an advance enrollment 
of from 7,000 to 10,000, and other Pacific coast 
states will carry it 3,000 higher. 

San Francisco’s entertainment will exceed that 
of Boston. Their representatives took notes of 
all that was done here and they will do everything 
that we did and many things that we could not do. 

The program will be new, vital, fascinating ; the 
entertainment refreshing. All in all it will be the 
greatest and the best ever. The meeting of 1911 
will break all records. 
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COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS. 


Since I accepted no personal official responsi- 
bility, as in 1903, leaving it to office associates to 
do yeoman committee service I may speak without 
embarrassment of the remarkably efficient man- 
agement of all affairs. 

It must be ever kept in mind that the committee 
had barely three months for their work. 

Joseph W. Lund, chairman, proved to be the 
right man in the right place. His efficiency was 
more and more apparent to the last. Thomas P. 
Beal, Jr., treasurer, was able to secure adequate 
funds without making any fuss about it. Boston 
never met her responsibilities better. 

Superintendent Stratton D. Brooks never fal- 
tered in his activities or in his devotion to the 
cause; but to Lincoln Owen, more than to any 
other one man, is credit due for direct supervision 
of the details. He alone of the general committee 
of 1903 was on the committee of 1910. 

As has been said by the Journal of Education on 
more than one occasion, the one man who more 
than any other made all these 
arrangements possible was 
President A. Lawrence Low- 
ell of Harvard. It was his 
close identification with it that 
opened all doors, all hearts, 
all purses. 

To Wiliam C. Crawford 
and his committee, chief of 
whom was John Tetlow, is due 
the credit for turning in nearly 
$9,000 from advance member- 
ships from Boston and vi- 
cinity. 


RECEPTIONS. 


There were receptions with- 
out limit, and such receptions. 
To describe them impos- 
sible. For those who 
there is no occasion, for those 
who were not here it is wholly 


is 
were 


out of the question to give the slightest impres- 
sion of any of them. Suffice it to say that every- 
body in Boston tried to have some part in the 


great welcome of the N. E. A. 
THE FUTURE OF THE N. E. A. 

The slight atteridance at Cleveland and the not 
large attendance at Denver had given cause for 
doubt as to whether or not there would ever be a 
large meeting again. 

This year with the leading railroads all against 
us, Boston has had the third largest meeting ever 
held by the N. E. A. 

Go to the right places, do things in the right 
way, and there will be a great future for the 
N. E. A. 

NEW BIRTH OF THE N. F. A. 

The Boston meeting was not only epoch-mak- 
ing, but it was literally a new birth: into what 
promises to be a larger, nobler life than ever for 
the National Education Association. 

In presenting the name of Ella Flagg Young as 
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a candidate for the presidency there was no 
thought of antagonizing the time-honored man- 
agement of the association. It was in no sense 
an insurgent movement, but quite the reverse. 
It was confidently expected, and with abundant 
reason, that the management would rejoice in the 
opportunity to line up with a nationally popular 
candidate. There was no natural or traditional 
candidate of their own to whom they were in- 
debted, a condition that has not often been pre- 
sented. Here was an opportunity for the man- 
agemrent to do a highly gracious act, bringing to 
themselves abundant honor, eliminating in- 
surgency and extending their lease indefinitely. 
The case was so clear that it was inconceivable 
that anything else could happen. 

“Whom the gods,” etc., is too intense a phrase, 
but the management by the opposition to Mrs. 
Young called the attention of the whole country 
to themselves in an unenviable way. All bridges 
were burned. They were ready to risk every- 
thing, and they did. They sacrificed themselves, 
and a different management is 
likely, not because it was de- 


sired, not because it was in- 
tended, but because’ they 
themselves appear to have 


made it inevitable. 

All reasons assigned for 
their opposition were puerile. 
In plain’ English, they 
amounted to this: “Let us 
give it to her all by ourselves, 
and she may have it, but not 
otherwise.” 


THE MANAGEMENT, 


There has always been “a 
management,” and there must 
always be. Ali talk of a good 
time coming when there will 
be no management, when 
there will be no planning, 
some mysterious 
way there will be “a call” for the biggest and 
best man or woman for the presidency is ridicu- 
leus, however well intentioned it may be. 

There has never been any abrupt change. 
The custom has been for a few men to kick at the 
management until they got the attention of the 
leaders, and then they were taken into camp. 

Every man active in the recent management 
has been an insurgent, but the scheme for regu- 
larizing and standardizing them has been simple, so 
that some of the keenest insurgents of 1909 were 
the most ardent regulars in 1910. Thus has it al- 
ways been. 

No national political party was ever more 
skilfully managed than the N. E. A. has been for a 
quarter of a century. The management has been 
an evolution resulting from threatened revolution. 

The present management has been more com- 
pact than usual, and has maintained a fairly solid 
front until 1905, since which time it has not. been 
wholly easy to conduct campaigns, 

The end would probably have come in 1905 
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with the election of the president but for the 
opposition to the new charter, which solidified 
practically everybody with the management, 
and insurging had to start all over again. 

In 1908 the insurgents blundered and lost; but 

in 1909 there was a partial triumph by uniting the 
South, but circumstances disintegrated the in- 
surgents and they were a negligible quantity at 
Indianapolis in March, 1910. Four of the five 
leaders of 1908 were regular to the limit when 
the Indianapolis meeting adjourned and the 
management was compact, harmonious, and 
loyal as it had not been for eight vears. ' 
’ All the management had to do was to take ad- 
vantage of the widespread call for Mrs, Young 
for president and its lease of life would have been 
indefinitely extended. But they did not. Why 
not? 


FATAL MISTAKE. 


Those who recall Blaine’s fatal blunder in in- 
sisting that there should be no compromise 
with Conkling in 1884 can realize the mistake 
made at Indianapolis, before and after, in insisting 
that, whatever happened, there should be no com- 
promise with one man on the board of trustees, 
This man was to be eliminated at Boston and, so 
far as human wisdom could see, it was to be the 
easiest thing in the world. He was deserted on 
every hand by former associates. He could make 
no successful contest. He must surrender, as he 
did, and it was so sudden and unexpected that 
he was immediately and unanimously re-elected 
and the last state of that man was _ infinitely 
better than the first. He was on the board of 
trustees with undisputed claim to the position. 

The board of trustees is the inner sanctuary 
of the N. E. A. The new charter was secured to 
make this board the Holy of Holies. The one 
man wholly unwelcome to this sacred company 
is still on the board, there is another member 
whom the management vigorously opposed when 
he was elected at Los Angeles, so that only two 
were Simon Pure regulars. The fifth member 
of this board isthe president of the N. E.A. 
It is easy to see now why it was indispensable 
that the president should be pre-eminently loyal 
to the management. This is, probably, the 
reason why they staked all and lost. The great 
body of the N. E. A. cared nothing for the poli- 
tics of the inner circle. 


MINORITY REPORT. 


The management did not believe there would 
bea minority report. They thought in case one 
was put in that the association would frown upon 
it as irregular. No man on the nominating com- 
mittee signed the minority report. 

What was the objection to a minority report? 
That it abandons the idea of state representation! 
This sounded well and had some terrors. But, 
pause a moment. How many states had more 
than three active members present at the state 
meeting? Scarcely half. How many of these 
meetings made an issue of this matter directly or 
indirectly? Only two directly and only three in- 
directly. Now, under such circumstances, to 
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raise acry of state representation comes very 
nearly being absurd. 


HOW DID THEY TAKE DEFEAT? 


Of course they were dazed at first. If they 
were a bit wabbly as they rose from the knock- 
out it is not to be wondered at. Anything said 
or done in the first half hour thereafter must not 
be laid up against them. 

All should have been reconstructed and have 
taken the oath of allegiance within two hours, as 
most of them did. 

Many said at once,“It is right, it was the thing 
to be done. I am glad of it, but I was tied up”; 
or “I could not shake off my prejudices.” 

The first great surrender was Secretary Irwin 
Shepard, who did not hesitate a moment after the 
vote was announced—617 to 373. He was in- 
stantly as loyal and cordial as though he had been 
the original champion of Mrs. Young. He is 
naturally loyal and no man is as devoted to the 
N. E. A. as he. 

Charles S. Foos of Reading, Pennsylvania, was 
one of the early heroes. Only three men had 
been more outspoken than he. No man made a 
more heroic fight; no one was more intensely in 
the open; no one was more dazed than he at the 
completeness of the knockout. For an instant he 
felt that the end of the N. F.A. had come, that it 
might as well be dissolved, but within twenty min- 
utes he walked into the Illinois headquarters and 
announced a complete surrender, and no man will 
be more loyal to President Young or a more ar- 
dent supporter of the N. E. A. this vear and all 
years. 

Comparatively few refused to be reconciled, but 
a few proceded to organize a campaign of punish- 
ment for such as had dared to chanipion Mrs. 
Young. They will get over it. 

DEAD? DEAD? DEAD? 

Who is dead? Not the N. FE. A. 
corpse it is some other. 

One man in the management, one who kept his 


head and his smile until the knockout was com- 
plete, said in a tragic manner: “The N. E. A. has 


If there is a 


been sacrificed. It is dead!” 

If every man in the management should retire 
to-day, the places could be filled with their equals 
at once, and if this new management shou!d retire 
early, the places could at once be filled, and then 
they might retire and their places could be filled, 
and so on and on and on. 

The N. E. A. is an institution, as definite an insti- 
tution as Harvard University, and it will never 
suffer because of an infusion of new blood. Death 
does not result from such a cause. There will 
probably be some retirements. 

Any man whose devotion to the N. E. A. is to 
be measured by the opportunity to exercise power 
will be likely to withdraw when he is shorn of his 
power. 

No man who has regarded the N. E. A. as an 
opportunity to serve his country professionally will 
cease to be of service if he cannot rule. Some 
men will be watched with great interest. 
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THE VALUE DURING EDUCATION OF A LIFE CAREER 
MOTIVE. 


BY CHARLES W. ELIOT, 


President Emeritus of Harvard University. 


The teaching profession nowadays fully recog- 
nizes the fact that only those processes of educa- 
tion are successful which procure the active inter- 
est and co-operation of the minds and wills sub- 
jected to them. During early school life the in- 
telligent teacher tries in every way to rouse and 
maintain the interest of the pupil in the subjects 
of study, and endeavors to select studies for the 
individual pupil which are likely to hold his inter- 
est. For many children this animating and select- 
ive task on the part of the teacher is a difficult one, 
and for the great majority of American children of 
from twelve to sixteen years of age the schools 
fail to perform it. 

Hence, multitudes of American children take no 
interest in their school work, or seeing no connec- 
tion between their studies and the means of later 
earning a good livelihood, drop out of school far 
too early of their own accord, or at least offer no 
effective resistance to the desire of unwise parents 
that they stop study and go to work. Moreover, 
from lack of interest, they acquire while in school 
a listless way of working. 

Again, interest in their studies is not universal 
among that small portion’ of American children 
who go on into a secondary school; and in every 
college a perceptible proportion of the students 
exhibit a languid interest, or no interest in their 
studies, and therefore bring little to pass during 
the very precious years of college life. 

There are, however, certain regions in the total 
field of American education in which the internal 
motive of interest in the work comes into full play, 
with the most admirable results. In general, pro- 
fessional students in the United States exhibit 
keen interest in their studies, work hard, advance 
rapidly, and avail themselves of their opportunities 
to gain knowledge and skill to the utmost limit of 
their strength and capacity, no matter whether the 
profession for whick they are preparing be divin- 
ity, law, medicine, architecture, engineering, fores- 
try, teaching, business or corporation service. 

In secondary education the high schools of com- 
merce and mechanic arts have a decided advan- 
tage as regards motive power within the pupil 
over the ordinary high schools. The industrial 
schools, trade schools, continuation schools, eve- 
ning and summer schools, business colleges and 
Y. M. C. A. classes in secular subjects show a 
large proportion of strongly interested pupils. 

The part-time schools which some of the great 
corporations have been conducting for a few years 
past have no difficylty in interesting their pupils 
in those academic subjects which make part of 
their general shop instruction. 

When one goes through the shops and school- 
rooms of Hampton Institute, where hundreds of 
Negroes and scores of Indians are under instruc- 
tion, or through the working rooms of the Tuske- 


gee Institute, thronged with negroes of all shades, 
one is struck with the eager application to the 
work in hand which is exhibited by the students. 
One sees no loafing or inattention, or uninterested 
work. Everyone, whether bright or dull, seems to 
be doing his best, and to be doing it with hearty 
good will. 

When, under the factory system, apprenticeship 
almost disappeared, it turned out that a successful 
method of education on a large scale had been 
well-nigh lost. Its success was due to the con- 
tinuous play of the motive of the life career. The 
intelligent leaders of American industries are now 
trying to recover the apprenticeship system with 
the modifications made necessary by the factory 
system. 

We ought not to be surprised that schools 
which avail themselves of this strong motive get 
the best work from their pupils, and therefore do 
the best work for the community. All of us adults 
do our best work in-the world under the impulsion 
of the life-career motive. Indeed, the hope and 
purpose of improving quality, or quantity, or both 
in our daily work, with the incidental improvement 
of the livelihood, form the strongest inducements 
we adults have for steady, productive labor; and 
the results of labors so motived are not necessarily 
mercenary, Or in any way unworthy of an intelli- 
gent and humane person. 

There is nothing low or mean about these 
motives and they lead on the people who are 
swayed by them to greater serviceableness and 
greater happiness—to greater serviceableness, be- 
cause the power and scope of individual produc- 
tiveness is thereby increased—to greater happi- 
ness, because achievement will become more fre- 
quent and more considerable, and to old and young 
alike happiness in work comes through achieve- 
ment. 

It is wise, if family circumstances permit, to 
postpone the actual training for a specific trade or 
occupation till at least the sixteenth year, because 
in most cases the body is not sufficiently developed 
before that age to undertake the real work of a 
trade. Most boys are not fitted for apprentice- 
ship or a trade school until they are sixteen, and 
in general seventeen is a better age at which to be- 
gin. Children who must leave school at fourteen 
because of home conditions should be required to 
attend continuation schools or part-time schools; 
but to this end new legislation and the co-opera- 
tion of mercantile establishments are necessary. 

The next question is—and it is a grave one— 
who is going to guide the inexperienced child to a 
wise preliminary choice of the life career? The 
answer must be—the parents and the teacher, but 
mainly the teacher. 

If this guiding and selecting function for the 
public schools looks difficult, we may get encour- 
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agement from the fact thatyit is by no means un- 
tried in the wide world of education. Germany, 
France, Switzerland, and Belgium can all show 
this thing actually done. Do you say, “True, but 
those countries are not so free industrially and so- 
cially as ours is. Their institutions, or their in- 
dustrial conditions, or their family habits, give 
them means of directing children into trades 
which we do not possess.” 

When all available means have been used to dis- 
cover the best vocation for each child and to direct 
him to it, there will remain in the mass of children 
who are approaching the end of their school life 
numerous indeterminate cases which afford no 
clue to the best calling—at least at the age at 
which choice urgently needs to be made. What 
policy should a well-organized school system fol- 
low in regard to.such children? 

The first thing to be done is to keep such chil- 
dren interested in their school studies as long as 
possible, in the hope of preventing them from go- 
ing to work as unskilled and immature wage-earn- 
ers. To maintain interest it will be expedient to 
offer in the school a considerable variety of studies 
so that each child may have a chance to pur- 
sue the studies he most affects, whether chiefly 
manual or chiefly mental, whether book-work or 
shop-work. 

Whoever advocates the introduction of concrete 
illustration and the elements of industrial training 
into the common schools will at once encounter 
three objections: (1) There is no time for more 
subjects ; (2) the present amount of instruction in 
the so-called academic subjects is already inade- 
quate and ought not to be reduced, and (3) in- 
struction in applied science and industrial subjects 
is costly, and there is no money to pay for it. 

To meet the first objection, the best way is to 
increase school time per day and per.year. This 
would now be possible with due regard for the 
health and vigor of the children, because many of 
the new subjects call for bodily exercises, and also 
industrial teaching, and the vacation schools, 
grounds and buildings make the hours spent in 
school quite as healthy as those spent at home, 
healthier indeed under many urban conditions. 
An extension of school time from twenty-five 
hours a week to from thirty-three to forty-four 
hours a week, according to the age of the pupils, 
would make great improvements possible. 

In cities and large towns the summer vacation 
should be much reduced. This lengthening of the 
weekly school time has already begun in day 
schools which make much of manual training and 
industrial teaching, and the vacation schools, 
summer camps, and summer sessions are making 
head against the evils of the long vacation. In 
connection with the increased interest in all school 
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work resulting from the admission of the life- 
career motive, the increase of school time will 
meet completely the second of the above objec- 
tions. 

There will be no need to reduce the academic or 
cultural elements of the present high school pro- 
gram. It will be possible to give the essentials of 
the common school course and also much manual 
and industrial instruction. This is not prophecy, 
but merely the recognition of existing facts. 

Finally, the third objection—no money—must 
be met by getting more money, public and private, 
to spend on schools. Some unobservant and un- 
imaginative people say that it is impossible to in- 
crease public expenditure, whether for schools or 
any other object. The answer to that pessimism 
is that public expenditure for schools and for many 
other objects has been greatly increased within 
the past thirty years and that almost all citizens 
hold that school expenditure ought to be in- 
creased, even though the total expenditures of the 
community should not rise, because, if judiciously 
made, it yields a larger and quicker return, mate- 
rial, mental, and moral, than any other expendi- 
ture. 
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PHYSICAL TORTURE IS NOT PHYSICAL CULTURF. 
BY DUDLEY A. SARGENT HARVARD. 

Narrow specialization is a mistake. We should 
emphasize the cultural value and should make the 
competitive features of all sports less intense. 
Stress should not be placed on the height of a 
jump or on the kind of a game a man plays. The 
big, strong, awkward young man who enters col- 
lege is chosen guard on the football team. An- 
other strong man is chosen to throw the heavy 
hammer. The taller boy of less weight is used as 
a jumper or a middle-distance runner. ‘The _ ten- 
dency is to develop him along the lines in which he 
is already proficient. In other words, iu order to 
develop a man as a star high jumper or a_ world 
record pole vaulter we sacrifice the opportunity to 
develop him as an all-round man. 

All-round gymnastic training, looking toward 
the betterment of the physical man, strengthening 
him in parts in which he is weak, is the true aim 
and value of sports.—At Indianapolis. 

ETA EE PETA ae 
HIGH SCHOOLS iN KANSAS, 

Kansas has~ 25,000 students in high schools. 
The nine cities have 4,609 high school students. 
Every one of these fits for college. It is not so 
very long ago that only one city in the entire state 
had a public school that prepared for college. 

Of the sixty-eight cities of the second chss, fifty- 
seven have high schools that fit for college. There 
are eighty-one other high schools in the state that 
prepare for college, making a grand total of 147 
high schwols that fit for college. 
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To know every detail, to gain an insight into each secret, to learn every method, 
to secure every kind of skill are the prime necessities of success in any art, craft, or trade. 
No time is too long, no study too hard, no discipline too severe for the attainment of com- 
plete familiarity with one’s work and complete ease and skill in doing of it. As aman 
values his working life, he must be willing to pay the highest price of success in it,— 


th: prise wich severe training exacts.—Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 


BY REBECCA STONER ‘AD, 


Director of Physical Training in Public Schools, Washington D. C. 


Let us inipress upon our minds three general 
requirements which are essential if we would have 
an adequate and scientific system of physical edu- 
cation. These may be briefly stated as follows: 

First: There should be an adaptation to the 
stage of physiological development. 

Second: There should be an adaptation of the 
individual, taking into consideration his physical 
and mental condition as well as his personal needs. 

Third: There should be an adaptation to the 
Sex. 

Few realize how important in the life of an indi- 
vidual is the time of late childhood ; that the future 
period of adolescence will be influenced for good 
or bad, depending upon what is done in these fre- 
quently neglected years. The age of about eight 
appears to be a critical time of least resistance to 
disease, the curve of sickliness gradually decreas- 
ing to rise again sharply at about the age of thir- 
teen. 

When puberty begins, there is ushered in a 
period of great physiological changes, rapid 
growth in height, followed a year later by marked 
increase in weight, structure and functional power 
of the heart, lungs and reproductive organs, con- 
tinuing for three or four years. Since growth in 
height begins in the bones, muscles do not quickly 
adjust themselves to the new length of levers, 
causing awkwardness and physical weakness. 
There is likely to be listlessness, apathy, and a dis- 
like for much physical activity. While there is a 
great morbidity as shown b, frequent headache, 
anemia and loss of appetite, yet during these years 
the death rate is surprisingly low. There also 
exists an unstable nervous condition of which 
stuttering and hysteria are manifestations. The 
period is indeed a critical one upon the successful 
passing of which will depend future health. 

As compared with boys, the subject is to be 
studied from a somewhat different view point, 
bearing in mind that it is girls with all the poten- 
tialities of future women, whose lives we are in- 
fluencing. We should strive to know the mind 
and soul of the girl which requires rare discern- 
ment, great sympathy and appreciation. Her 
whole physical education tay be summed up in 
what a girl at each stage of her development 
should be and what she ought to know how to do. 

What then are the needs of girls in the upper 
grammar and lower high school grades? 

The first demand is for health and vigor, for 
which reason, whenever possible, work should be 
taken out of doors with daily regularity and those 
exercises chosen which increase vitality and have 
to do with functional health as well as health of 
mind. These would include all the great motor 
activities of walking, running, throwing, skipping, 
jumping, and whenever practicable climbing and 
swimming. We will indeed have done a great 
work if we instil in the minds and muscles of the 


young a love for the p!easures. of physival activity 
and have created a habit of exercise. 

Since the muscles cf the abdomen, waist. and 
back are those in which women are notably weak, 
probably due to inheritance and partly to custom, 
in the choice of .exercises, those which bear 
directly upon these parts, strengthening them 
should be specially sought. 

Above all, there should be cultivated the hy- 
gienic habit of simple deep breathing at all times, 
an erect carriage of the head and the thorax held 
at its greatest height permitting free play and 
proper functioning of internal organs. 

The second great need is educational in charac- 
ter and consists in the formation of right habits of 
action by proper training of nerve centres. It in- 
cludes not only those things which count for 
present efficiency, but also those which enhance 
the power to accomplish results in later life. It is 
really a training in skill and power to do, not only 
now, but in years to come. It is this training for 
complefe and successful living which*makes all 
such work truly educational. 

A training of the nervovs system giving physical 
control is specially desirable in girls whose emo- 
tional nature makes them more liable to yield to 
weakness along this line, interfering with and pre- 
venting a well balanced nature. 

The third need is for recreative exercises to off- 
set the mental strain of school work, as this is the 
rock upon which many a young life has been 
shattered through injudicious teachers and am- 
hitious parents ; tle healthy and normal course of 
development being hindered by long hours of sit- 
ting and poring over books. 

The fourth need is ior corrective gymnastics 
given for the purpose of overcoming certain pos- 
tural defects which can frequently be traced to the 
school. Such exercises by reason of their pur- 
pose will of necessitv be specialized and technical. 
~ It would seem that the earlier prepubescent 
years are those in which we can most effectively 
work to change bad posture. It is the time for 
the truly pedagogical work for body culture. 

The question arises as to what kind of exercises 
are best suited to girls. As a general rule, those 
which are natural and which follow the lead of 
their personal interests will be most successfully 
performed and have the best effect hygienically 
and mentally. This psychological fact is acknowl- 
edged to be true in all teaching. The element of 
interest in the thing done, the pleasure and joy ‘of 
doing it makes for the successful doing. For this 
reason a cross country walk under favorable con- 
ditions and with opportunity for social intercourse 
is ideal in many ways as an outdoor exercise. If 
there can be added to it a purpose, an end to be 
reached, the walk is increased in value on account 
of the effect of the mind upon the body. — It is in 
answer to the demand for purposeful joyful exer- 
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cise that folk dancing has come into vogue as a 
delightful form of physical exercise. 

Spirit and interest in execution of any exercise 
are most essential, which fact should guide us 
when choosing suitable exercises. There must be 
some appeal to the individual to make the work 
seem worth while. It is possible to interest a girl 
in a good carriage of the body, if she is appealed to 
on the side of her pride, her aesthetic sense, or 
her desire to be beautiful. 

The ideal exercise should give rise to pleasur- 
able feelings which through nerve stimulation, 
have a reflex effect upon the body. Besides the 
psychic effect, there is the favorable one upon the 
entire organism, influencing the whole group of 
organic functions, increasing the circulation and 
causing exhilaration. 

Many teachers of girls fail to take advantage of 
the recreative possibilities of exercises and strive 
for too much discipline. The expression of the 
face of the pupil is an index of the inner feeling 
which should always be that of content and delight 
in good execution, in work well done. In no 
other way will physical exercise during school 
hours give that relief from the high nervous ten- 
sion of the class-room, which is one of its greatest 
opportunities for good and one of the reasons for 
which it has rightly been coordinated with other 
lines of school ‘work. : 

Our girls should be taught how to perform the 
simple daily activities of life in a manner conduc- 
ive to health as well as with ease and grace. This 
would include a good carriage of the body at all 
times ; how to lift the foot and swing the leg for- 
ward in walking, going up and down stairs with 
lightness and an erect carriage, graceful rising 
and sitting, healthful and beautiful posture while 
sitting. These constitute beauty in body expres- 
sion as well as good health, an aesthetic side to 
body training, giving delight and pleasure to those 
around the girl as well as satisfaction to herse’f. 

Exercises to develop great strength are not 
necessary and should be avoided. Moreover, signs 
of fatigue should be carefully noted as the time to 
cease work. This period of accelerated growth 
lessens the power to resist fatigue. It is in the 
first year of functional life that great harm can be 
done, even more than in the earlier or later 
periods. Movements can be done rapidly, but 
not to an extreme degree, nor carried on for too 
long a time. Girls should be excused from the 
physical exercises at certain times during the 
month. In all the work, however, completeness 
of execution can be insisted upon from girls as 
well as from boys. We can and should demand 
the best of which the gir! is capable and not fall 
into the way of coddling and being over sympa- 
thetic. 

As compared with exercises given to boys, the 
difference is one of degree rather than kind. As 

_a whole they are lighter in character, with no at- 
tempt to create strong muscles. In the early high 
school years, certain kinds of track athletics, such 
as long distance runs and the broad jump should 
be avoided, for iear of displacing internal organs. 

In the upper grammar grades I would have 
more games than are generally given and even en- 
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courage the girls to play those which are generally 
considered boys’ games. It is surprising to find 
how many at this age delight in the modified gane 
of baseball. This has been shown upon the plaiy- 
ground, and would tend to prove that custom has 
much to do with the notion that certain games 
should be played by boys only. In the strenuous 
and more violent games the sexes should be 
separated, the girls indulging in lighter forms of 
practically the same game. 

Certain athletic pastimes, or what are referred 
to as outdoor sports can well afford to have a 
prominent place in the early high school course. 


It has been claimed that to acertain de- 
gree girls lack sociability, a sense of 
fairness and justice toward each _ other, 
do not work together, do not organize, and 


finally that they lack royalty. These social quali- 
ties necessary for the civic good, can be cultivated 
by means of the team games. But not until the 
girls have reached maturity should they be permit- 
ted, if at all, to engage in feats or contests that de- 
mand extraordinary strength or endurance. 
These cannot be done at this earlier period with- 
out grave danger of taxing the heart, possibly re- 
sulting in a condition of heart strain later in life. 
Track and field events demanding great muscular 
effort in short periods of time, should be omitted. 

Since there is grave danger resulting from over 
work in the matter of athletics, we should stop to 
consider how far we dare let girls enter into com- 
petitions which give rise to exhaustion. 

A few general propositions seem to me wise if 
we are to safeguard our girls from the physical 
evils resulting from over-work in the matter of 
athletics : 

One:—All girls entering into competition should 
be examined by a physician and a certificate given 
stating the condition of heart, lungs, nerves, and 
general health at that time, to the end that only 
those physically able can participate. 

Two:—Close supervision on the part of a woman 
instructor who knows the physical condition of the 
girl and will prevent her from participating in 
competition at times of temporary disability. 

Three:—Actual observations of the reaction of 
the individual occuring after a normal period of 
rest following unusual exertion, and a record of 
the same. 

Four :— Another physical examination by the 
physician made after a number of months of 
strenuous work to note what body changes may 
have resulted from the athletics indulged in. 

Five :—Personal instruction concerning 
danger of excessive fatigue. 

The foregoing propositions refer to the physical 


the 


care of the individual girl who wishes 
to enter certain competitions likely to 
cause exhaustion on her part, for 
we know that the conditions of  exhaus- 


tion may depend upon the girl herself rather 
than upon the event. 

If a record were kept, it would go far as a mat- 
ter of statistics toward solving the problem as to 
what competitions are safe and sane for girls of a 
certain age, By closer study of the effect upon 
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large numbers of girls we may be able in time to 
agree upon certain standard games. . 

It is true that any athletic sports carried to ex- 
cess may result in exhaustion. But in strong com- 
petition the desire to win keeps the girl keyed up 
to the highest possible nervous tension making 
her willing to go to the point of extreme fatigue 
all unknown to the instructor. Specially strong is 
the temptation if admiring friends are present to 
view her failure or success. 

There are certain methods by which the proba- 
bility of exhaustion may be lessened. Among 
these may be mentioned: 

One: A longer period of rest between rounds. 

Two: A shortening of the length of time for ex- 
ertion. 

Three: Increasing the age and weight limit of 
the contestants. 

Four: Various methods of relays. 

Five: Making the events, group events, instead 
of individual events. 

Six : Lessening the degree of effort necessary to 
score. 

Seven: Private competition, not public. 

By such methods it is possible to have all the 
fun, the pleasure in activity, the joy in effort 
and success itself, before the arrival of a condition 
of exhaustion. 
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THE DEEPER SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SCHOOL 
HYGIENE MOVEMENT. 
BY RICHARD C. CABOT, M. D., 
Boston. 

The air of many of our schoolrooms. is often 
much vitiated than that of crowded tenements. 
Tenement house congestion is not yet compul- 
sory, but schoolhouse congestion is. Those other 
compulsory institutions, the jails, are probably 
even worse, but we do not all have to go to jail. 
The remedy, however, is at hand, in the form of 
that terrible scourge—tuberculosis. We have 
learned that puny and tuberculosis school chil- 
dren are benefitted in outdoor schoolrooms. Soon 
we shall learn that children who are noi sick may 
be kept from sickness by giving them pure air, in- 
stead of the dead, overheated air poured out of 
expensive so-called ventilating plants. 

You teachers know what health means as a 
means to an end. We physicians are inclined to 
look upon health as something beneficial for its 
own sake. The cost of hygiene in the schools will 
be brought up to you, but you can answer it by 
asking who has a right to commit children to an 
institution where they shall become diseased. 

Three things are bad for school hygiene: Hero- 
ism, creative effort and childbearing. I urge upon 
you that you shall exercise your prerogative as 
guardian the child’s whole welfare. Hygiene is 
never anend. It isa means. Give the engineers, 
the doctors, the physiologists, a fair trial, but don’t 
be hypnotized by them. They are all special 
pleaders, as I am. If you let the school hygiene 
problem go its own way, regardless of the subtle 
and more complicated problems of education, you 
must remember there is much to be said on the 
other side. Hygiene is a splendid servant but a 
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wretched master. I have seen many a man who 
was physically and hygienically perfect, but who 
was a perfect monster of immorality. To be ac- 
cutely conscious of one’s physical health is bad. 
One should not be thinking of his body. or of his 
soul. He should be thinking of his job and of his 
God. If gymnastics make us think of our body 
they are bad. If philosophy makes us think of 
our soul, it is bad. If athletics and philosophy 
lead us to live a better and a more abundant life, 
they are good for us. 

School hygiene is founded upon a recognition of 
the fact that compulsory education means com- 
pulsory disease, unless we so shape it that it 
means compulsory health. It is for you to try out 
these innovations and determine whether they 
mean life more abundant. 


,% 


PYSCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION. 


BY. G W. A. LUCKEY, 
University of Nebraska. 

The difference between athletics as a means of 
physical and mental development with the initia- 
tive from within, and athletics as a means of 
habituation in conformity to an ideal from without 
has been clearly pointed out in Dr. Hall’s paper. 

When athletics becomes an end in itself, its edu- 
cational value is at a minimum, but when it be- 
comes a means to the larger end of developing 
the best men and women, its educational value is 
at a maximum. I do not think that Dr. Hall 
means to do away with the coach or trainer. Like 
the true physician, he becomes invaluable—not 
alone in diagnosing organic difficulties and aiding 
in their eradication—but in assisting the individual 
at the opportune moment to discover his higher 
self. | 

In addition to the freedom, self-knowledge, self- 
control, which Dr. Hall mentioned as gained 
through the physical education of the Greeks, I 
think, we should add self-initiative. To under- 





‘stand is well, to execute is better. The educa- 


tional process is a feeling, a perceiving, and a 
doing. Efficiency comes through activity, but the 
highest efficiency can come only through intensive 
activity. We waste vast amounts of nervous en- 
ergy by too long periods of low-grade or indiffer- 
ent work. Shorten the hours of physical and men- 
tal activities, but increase the intensity. It is in- 
tensive activity that causes the irrigating canals of 
the body to overflow into other less used 
channels. We appreciate this in training the ath- 
lete, but not in training the student. 

All physical education must be corrective as well 
as creative. Hence, it must be the individualistic 
and the initiative must come from within. 

Another mistake which we have made and are 
still making is too great specialization or one- 
sided development. Class spirit and college 
rivalry tend to perpetuate this difficulty. Our 
ideals are wrong. We make physical education an 
end in itself instead of the means to a much higher 
end—the best development of the human race. 
What we need as a race is balance—physical, intel- 
lectual, emotional, volitional. When we find a 
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higher phases of commercial life. 
law sufficiently to know the general features of a 
valid contract in our own and other cotntries: 
Political economy, so far at least as it relates to 


child one-sided in development, we should not try 
to increase this abnormality, but to eradicate it by 
bringing other activities up to its level. The shot- 
put-man should be taught to run not for the sake 
of his college, but for the sake of posterity. 

‘ This is a great nation, but unless signs fail, it is 
soon to be a greater one. The individual who can 
take all of the forces that are now working for 
man’s redemption and correlate them into an or- 
ganic whole and give them true direction will be- 
come a perpetual hero. It seems to me the place 
to begin is to give all around development or bal- 
ance activity to all the children and all the time. 

In evolution natural selection tends to perpetu- 
ate the fittest. But this law does not hold in hu- 
man evolution. There seems to be a higher 
spiritual law in which man steps in to modify 
natural selection. We protect the weak and cause 
them to survive; we kill the strong in our college 
athletics and in war, or through one-sided de- 
velopment destroy their posterity. The fittest in 
human civilization are those who care for the 
weak, but because of this extra burden do not, as 
a rule, perpetuate their kind. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF ACADEMIC HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS TOWARD STUDENTS OF COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENTS. 

BY PRINCIPAL JAMES M. GREEN, 

New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton. - 

It is self-evident that there can be no statistics 
on this subject. How much or how little one class 
of people respect another cannot be tabulated by 
the census taker. All one can really do it to re- 
cord the impressions he has received from hearing 
people talk, and from what he has read. 

I am not of the opinion that the academic teach- 
ers are snobbish. They have seemed to me to de- 
termine their respect largely by two elements; 
namely, personal merits, and intellectual responsi- 
bility. 

The criticisms on the commercial department 
have been pretty true to this bi-focal standard. 
There has been much said by commercial men and 
much taught in commercial departments that 
would command respect simply on the ground of 
personal integrity. The man who copied the 
manuscript of the old masters commands our re- 
spect for the legibleness and beauty in form of his 
letters and his faithfulness to the manuscript, but 
we never confuse him with the author when we are 
grading our esteem. 

It has been common for commercial ren to de- 
cry the high schools and say that if a boy was go- 
ing into business what he needed was to acquire 
an accurate knowledge of the practical subjects; 
namely, the most essential parts of the “three R’s” 
and then to get behind the counter. The real ob- 
server of life knows the fallacy of this teaching. 
Penmanship, stenography, bookkeeping, type- 
writing, and elementary forms of arithmetic are 
exceedingly valuable, but they may be said to lie 
within the mechanical belt. The school that 





teaches them thoroughly and is unpretentious will 
be respected to just that extent. 

The commercial school that would command 
our highest esteem must concern itself with the 
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Commercial 


tariff laws, interstate commerce, etc. Banking 
rules affecting money exchange and clearing 
house regulations, Conditions of labor, so far as 
they affect the prices of the different commodities. 
Something of the general standards of valuing 
goods. These branches require a high degree of 
intellectual accomplishment, and one that com- 
pares favorably with that of other educational 
lines. 

The history of an oriental rug would largely il- 
lustrate the essentials in the history of labor. An 
intelligent appreciation of a banking system re- 
quires good thought. Interstate and international 
commerce are subjects that are vital to the life of 
the people. Our avenues of interstate exchange 
are the very arteries through which the red blood 
of the nation must flow. Check or congest these 
arteries by unnatural restraints and you produce 
fever or paralysis. 

That which has been the fate of the commercial 
department has been the common fate of all de- 
partments. Each department has its mechanical 
phases and all departments if rightly conducted 
reach up into the higher phases of thought, the 
realm of the ethical. 

What the various departments need for the pro- 
motion of mutual respect is to get better ac- 
quainted with each other, and with themselve . 
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SPECIAL COURSES FOR RURAL SCHOOL TEACH- 
ERS IN STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
BY ERNEST BURNHAM, 





Director of the Department of Rural Schools, Western State Normal 
School, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


[In introducing this subject attention was called to the 
many responses which rural communities are making 
to the quickened life resulting from better means of 
communication. The particular impetus discussed was 
that which rural elementary education has received as an 
effect of the general movement for better rural life. ] 


The chief topics being discussed relative to the 
rural school movement are :— 

(1) Reorganization into larger district units. 

(2) The industrial and social evolution of the 

course of study, and 

(3) Provision for more efficient instruction. 

The chief reasons for reorganization are eco- 
nomic necessity and the possibility of providing 
high school privileges and better instructors for 
country children. 

The chief arguments for the industrial and so- 
cial evolution of the course of study are: the use 
of more local material in instruction, thereby 
capitalizing the present ideas of children and also 
enlisting more interested co-operation on the part 
of the communities served. 

The chief arguments for better prepared instruc- 
tors have been :— 

(1) the relatively low grade of instruction at 

present in country schools; 

(2) the necessity of teachers made capable and 

inspired for leadership in the industrial and 
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social redirection in the course of study by 
special preparation in these lines, and 

(3) the desperate necessity of changing the Bal- 

ance of interest in country life from urban 
to rural ideals: 

In so far as the better preparation for teachefs 
in rural elementary schools is concerned the whole 
reconstruction process has found expression 
‘ chiefly through three lines of activity. 

First, the granting of certificates to teachers for 
rural schools to students who have partly or 
wholly completed the secondary school. 

Second, the granting of such certificates to ap- 
plicants who in addition.to part or whole of the 
secondary school course take one year of special 
preparatory work in a county normal training 
class ; and 

Third, the establishment of courses in the state 
normal schools which are intended to be specially 
adapted to the needs of teachers of rural schools. 

All of these movements have contributed in a 
cumulative way to the rapidly growing apprecia- 
tion of specially prepared teachers in rural com- 
munities. All of these activities have been handi- 
capped by the tradition that little if any special 
preparation is needed by the teacher of the com- 
mon country school, and it is this tradition and the 
static circumstances growing out of it that has dic- 
tated the elementary character of the courses thus 
far offered for prospective country teachers. 

A very low minimum of academic and profes- 
sional requirements is necessary, since only on this 
basis can enough young people be interested in the 
matter to insure a sufficient number of students to 
set the activities in motion. 

State normal schools in many states are becom- 
ing conscious of the need of grappling with the 
question of preparing teachers for rural elemen- 
tary schools. 

In the courses given for rural school teachers 
by the Western State Normal school, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, aside from the regular academic sub- 
jects of high school instruction which are rigidly 
held to, there are three groups of subjects through 
which special adaptation to school teaching is 
sought :— 

First, the professional, including psychology, 
methods and management, twelve weeks’ instruc- 
tion being given in each. Observation of children 
both with and without definitely assigned prob- 
lems is given in connection with the study of psy- 
chology and the class work is unified by the use of 
a text-book. In methods the state course of study 
for rural schools is carefully considered and obser- 
vation with reports and discussions of the same are 
assigned in both the urban and rural training 
schools. Special attention is given to the more 
recent additions to the rural school course of 
study, e. g., hand work, nature study, and agricul- 
ture. 

In management the larger problems of the or- 
ganization of the rural school, together with its re- 
lation to the township, county, and state phases of 
the educational system, and the laws governing 
school officers, teachers, and pupils are studied. 
In connection with the work observations are 
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assigned in the training schools and in neighbor- 
ing schools. The current problems in the local 
socialization of the school finding expression in 
movements such as hand work, agriculture, and 
domestic affairs, are given sympathetic, and as 
far as possible laboratory study. 

The second group has to do with the localization 
of the school by the introduction of home geog- 
raphy, nature observation, agricultural investi- 
gations, and application in the school of some defi- 
nite problems in domestic science and art, labora- 
tory and garden work, and the successes of farm- 
ers who are within traveling distance are carefully 
observed. Affiliation is also had with the farmers’ 
institute movement which is satisfactorily de- 
veloped in the state, and the generous co-operation 
of the agricultural college has always been had. 

The third group is intended to develop social in- 
telligence and inspire to purposes of rural social 
leadership.. A rural sociology seminar has fort- 
nightly meetings in which papers, research reports, 
and debates are had touching topics of rural, in- 
dustrial, social, and moral significance. This 
work is supplemented by a brief classroom course 
in rural sociology. 
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COLLEGE DISCIPLINE. 


BY THOMAS ARKLE CLARK, 
Dean of Men, University of Illinois. 





The greatest handicap to successful college dis- 
cipline is the rules laid down by college authori- 
ties. College officers feel that when an evil exists 
all that is necessary is to pass a regulation against 
it. The fact is college young people know what 
is right, and it is not. necessary that every sin in 
the decalogue be named and the penalty attached. 
Many college rules are ridiculous, or harmful, be- 
cause they are impossible of enforcement. More 
than this, the very existence of regulations will 
often incite students.to subordination. 

Young people in college should be left to manage 
their own conduct. Provided some one knows 
what they are doing, the more they are let alone 
the better. The best disciplinary officer is the one 
who doesn’t allow things to happen. College 
faculties cannot well handle disciplinary matters ; 
this should be done by smaller bodies of from 
three to five persons chosen because of special fit- 
ness for such work, because they are young, and 
know students, and are interested in what they 
are doing. The findings of such a committee 
should practically be final. 

A successful disciplinary officer should have the 
confidence of both students and faculty; he should 
have a reputation for playing fair and for giving 
the square deal. He should withhold judgment 
until he hears both sides of a story. He should 
be sure of his facts, and then not reverse his de- 
cisions except on new evidence. He should not be 
influenced by position or social standing. So far 
as possible he should utilize the help of individual 
students and student organizations. He must 
know students personally, and then he will know 
where to look for trouble, and how to stop it. 
Only as he keeps closely in touch and in sympathy 
with student life will he succeed. 
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THE JEANES FOUNDATION. 

Of all the many efforts put forth for the uplift 
of the Colored race of the south I know of noth- 
ing on so large a scale that is so satisfactory as 
that of the Jeanes Foundation under the guidance 
of Dr. J. H. Dillard of New Orleans. They are 
paying out $46,078 in salaries to the workers, of 
whom there are 147. Of these, 107 are regular 
teachers, twenty-nine are supervisors, five organ- 
izers, and six special teachers. There are in all 
1656 schools under their direction. 

The work is in the twelve Southern states, all ex- 
cept Kentucky and West Virginia. The work is 
in 125 different counties. 

A majority of the teachers are termed extension 
teachers. This means that these teachers do a 
certain amount of actual teaching in some central 
school, and devote the rest of their time to visiting 
a number of smaller schools in the county. In 
visiting the schools and communities they are ex- 
pected to have in mind the lengthening of the 
term, the care and improvement of the school- 
house and grounds, the promotion of schemes for 
school buildings, and the organization of the 
people for these purposes as well as for home and 
neighborhood improvement. They are also ex- 
pected to start in the schools and supervise simple 
forms of industrial work. Last session nearly all 
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the teachers had classes in sewing and mending, a 
few taught cooking also, others a little wood-work 
or mat-making of various kinds, and about half of 
the schools made a beginning of school-gardening, 
All reported that the children seemed to like such 
work. In some localities the plan is for the exten- 
sion teacher to have classes in the several schools 
visited, in other places such teacher merely super- 
vises. 

The next largest class of workers consists of 
those who are termed supervising teachers. These 
are not attached to any one school as head- 
quarters, and are expected to give their time to 
visiting the schools and communities of a county, 
or a part of a county, having the same general 
purposes in view as the teachers just mentioned. 

A third class consists of workers termed organ- 
izers, whose duty it is to arouse and organize the 
people for self-help and for co-operation in 
neighborhood and school improvement. 

A sample of this work may be seen in a letter 
from an extension teacher:— “I began at head- 
quarters by re-organizing the cooking and sewing 
classes and improvement league. I give Mondays 
and Fridays to the work at headquarters. I have 
begun extension work in three communities. I 
believe that a great deal will be accomplished this 
session through this method, judging from the de- 
sire shown by the different communities of the 
county to have me come to them.” Another 
extension teacher writes: “Since our work has be- 
gun, I have invitations from teachers and patrons 
to visit schools twenty and thirty miles from here 
and help them start the industrial work.” A 
county superintendent writes in regard to the work 
of a supervising teacher as follows: “She has com- 
pleted a month of very profitable work. I had 
her to pass from school to school and to remain 
from two to three days in each community. The 
children in the schools began plain sewing and 
basketry. I asked some of our white citizens to 
inspect her work, one in particular, our health of- 
ficer. He was enthusiastic over the work and the 
plan.” 


& A. 
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FRANCIS OF LOS ANGELES. 


John H. Francis, principal of the Polytechnic 
high school, Los Angeles, has been elected to suc- 
ceed Dr. E. C. Moore as superintendent of that 
city, M. C. Bettinger, first assistant, and Melville 
Dozier, as second assistant, and W. A. Dunn suc- 
ceeds Mr. Francis in the principalship of the Poly- 
technic high school. The salary of the superin- 
tendent is $5,000. The charter provides that only 
a resident of the city can be elected as superintend- 
ent, so that the competition was lessened but even 
without such limitation Mr. Francis was a highly 
popular candidate with the citizens as his success 
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in the principalship has been popular as well as 
professional. He is always efficient in administra- 
tion and is sure to direct school affairs with a skil- 


ful hand. 
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THE SPECIAL ROOM. 


Special work for out-of-step children, those who 
are too fast as well as those who are too slow, is 
now universally recognized as indispensable. It 
was some time before some teachers accepted its 
necessity. 

Inconceivable as it may appear, there were multi- 
tudes of teachers who thought it infinitely better 
for the “discipline” of the school to keep children 
back than to have them “coddled,” “nursed,” 
“fondled” specially. But they have had to sur- 
render to the better judgment of the more sensi- 
ble, and now teachers are able to devote them- 
selves to the normal and ordinary children and 
turn the unusual and out-of-step children to the 
specialist. 

It is surprising how short a time most children 
need in the special class. A few weeks, some- 
times a few days’ of expert attention puts them 
upon their feet and back in their grade. 

There are other children who are never adapted 
to any grade and spend all their time in the special 
class. 

At Detroit recently I saw a child who has been 
in no regular grade, but is permanently in the spe- 
cial room. Her six older brothers and sisters 
never learned anything in school. Not one of 
them so much as learned to read. She is no 
brighter naturally than they, but thanks to the 
special class, to expert teaching, and to abundance 
of hard work she is reading well and doing many 
things much to the joy of her mother. 

The possibilities of the special class are even 
now not fully appreciated. They are almost limit- 
less both from the standpoint of the grades and 
from that of the sub-normal child. 
<0 O-0Q 0-9-8 — 

THE BOSTON PRESs. 

The press of Boston honored itself by honoring 
the National Education Association with adequate 
attention, always intelligent in comment and al- 
ways in a good spirit. No other city has done so 
well in these three particulars and no other city of 
the size has made any approach to Boston in these 
respects. Several cities have been so sensational 
in their methods, so unfair and so bitter as to make 
a return to those cities impossible until the atti- 
tude of the press is forgotten. 
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W. W. STETSON. 

Honorable W. W. Stetson, long state superin- 
tendent of Maine, recently died at his home in 
Auburn after an illness of more than two years. 
Dr. Stetson was the first state superintendent of 
Maine to attain a national reputation and this was 
achieved without in the least sacrificing local work 
in which he accomplished much. He was a lec- 
turer of national repute, being frequently called to 
the Middle and Western states for educational ad- 
dresses. He was one of the best known men in 











educational work and one of the most beloved, 
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THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL. 


Suddenly the American high school has taken 
on a wholly new life. Hitherto the discussion has 
been merely academic and sort of epidemic. We 
have enjoyed it much as we used to enjoy Proctor’s 
“Other Worlds Than Ours,” and of late Percival 
Lowell’s Martian flights, without any expectation 
or desire of visiting Mars or dwelling in other 
worlds than ours, but all at once the Chicago high 
school people have proceeded to do things them- 
selves, and even the New York high school peo- 
ple have voted to do something. We do not ex- 
pect this to be universal just yet. There are 
some cities that have not acted, and, proba- 
bly, will not say amen to what Chicago is doing or 
to what New York promises to do, but evidently 
“the world do move” just where it was not ex- 
pected to move. 
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The importance of the election of the National 
Education ‘Association was greater than appears 
upon the surface. It serves notice upon every 
state association in the country that it is wise to 
give the leading women of the state prominence 
upon the program and official recognition. This 
is a warning that most states will heed without fur- 
ther notice. 
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A woman was also made second vice-president. 
This is almost as great an innovation as the elec- 
tion of a woman to the presidency. 
+0 6-0-0 9-02 -— - 

The Music Department, Charles I. Rice of Wor- 
cester president, had all sorts of demonstrations 
of what can be done by public school pupils. 





The American School Peace League is a new 
and important factor in the N. E. A., and in Bos- 
ton hospitality. This is the organization that is 
financed by Edwin Ginn, of Ginn & Co. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, as al- 
ways, opened its doors to the meetings without 
limit, placing educators under renewed obligations 
to the management. 


There has been no more artistic English in the 
history of the association than the presentation of 
speakers at the stadium. 


There were more than 100 notable speakers, 
each of whom should have had a paragraph re- 
garding the sentiment and its expression, 


Several churches had daily services at 9 a. m., 
and to the honor of the teachers be it said that 
these were largely attended. 


Now comes the Journal’s vacation. Next issue 


August 11. 


Boston University was so handy that its wel- 
come was highly appreciated. , 


Department of Child Study had the greatest 
crowds. 

President A, Lawrence Lowell of Harvard, was 
attractive jn every address, formal and informal, 


it was a meeting of important utterances, 
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THE CONSERVATION OF VISION AND THE PRE- 
VENTION OF BLINDNESS. 
BY F. PARK LEWIS, M. D. 
Buffale, N. Y. 

The real wealth of the nation is in its people. 
The governing power of to-morrow is the boy of 
to-day. When we fail to raise him to his highest 
efficiency we rob the nation of its potential wealth. 
To give him his highest value we must not be im- 
peded by corrigible physical defects. Among the 
most important that delay his progress is poor or 
difficult sight. Imperfect school sanitation, such 
as bad lighting and improper seating, develops de- 
fects that may result in blindness. Uncorrected 
eye defects often give the appearance oi stupidity. 
Among the low grade children from eight to 
ninety per cent. have eye defects requiring treat- 
ment or correction. It is an economic error to 
leave these uncorrected, and every added year in 
school means added expense to the common- 
wealth. 

Medical inspection of schools should be univer- 
sal. Boards of education should invariably seek 
expert advice on the hygiene of school construc- 
tion. Books should be published on good paper 
in clear type, and in every school book should be 
a page on the care of the eyes, the use of lights 
and the necessity of correcting defects by glasses. 
Children with focal defects suffer from headache, 
nervousness, mental inertia, and from lowered vi- 
tality and are predisposed to disease of the eyes. 

Nearly half of the blindness and at ‘least an equal 
portion of the semi-blindness—conditions which 
lower the productive efficiency of the nation by 
millions of dollars annually—are due to the ne- 
elect of the observance of the laws of sex hygiene. 
These are conditions which the youth of the land 
have a right to know and should form a part of his 
and her normal education. In this the teacher, 
the physician, and the clergyman has each a re- 
sponsibility and a duty. 

The American Medical Association has already 
appointed a committee on the prevention of blind- 
ness. This committee by co-operating with like 
committees from other organizations, especially 
the National Education Association, would initiate 
a work which if caried out would give us a recon- 
structed and a regenerated people. 
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AESTHETIC EDUCATION OF CHILDREN AT THE 
KINDERGARTEN PERIOD. 
BY CAROLINE CRAWFORD, 
Teachers College, Columbia, University. 

The change that has come about in the educa- 
tional viewpoint has affected not only the practical 
and scientific aspects of education, but promises to 
modify and reconstruct the aesthetic and cultural 
phases as well. 

We no longer despise the day of small begin- 
nings, nor look on the playing hours of the little 
child as trivial and useless. 3ut while we grant 
the need of freedom to play, and recognize some 
sort of relation between play and art, we have 
failed to see how what the little child constructs 
during that free time is definitely related to the arts 
of life. 
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The initial art is not drawing nor painting, 
neither is it story-telling nor music; but it is the 
dramatic, or so-called singing game. And as an 
art this is subject to the same laws of composition 
as any other. . 

One reason why we have failed to recognize the 
dramatic game as an art-form is because we have 
been bound to the older conception of bodily 
movement for physical exercise, instead of seeing 
it as a mode of expression. Even in the best 
works on Froebel’s “Mother Play” we find games 
given as exercises for the various parts of the 
body. We are just beginning to realize that while 
the exercise is involved in the expression, it is not 
the essential thing. The mode of expression in 
the dramatic game is composite in type. There 
is much gesture or pantomime, to which some 
words and more or less melody are added. 

The essential thing in the game is the plot, or 
the building of a whole out of parts. And it is on 
the study of the evolution of the plot, and the ex- 
pression of it, that we need to concentrate our at- 
tention at the present time. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING OF POST-ADOLESCENT 
GIRLS. 


BY ELIZABETH A. WRIGHT, 
Director of Gymnasium, Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. 
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The problems connected with the physical train- 
ing of post-adolescent girls would be simplified if 
mothers and educators were more generally ac- 
quainted with the laws of growth and alive to the 
formation of correct physical habits during child- 
hood. 

The physical condition of the average high 
school and college girl is only fair. The role of 
physical training is to provide stimulus and op- 
portunity for increasing vitality and for repairing 
the defects of faulty growth and incorrect motor 
habits before it is too late. 

It is important that girls should be made to 
realize that the adjustment to the environment 
which results in health is of far-reaching biological 
significance—that physical training is a means 
toward the end of race development. Hence the 
importance of instruction in hygiene and espe- 
cially of the practical application of its teachings, 
as a basis for physical training. 

The status of growth and development of the 
post-adolescent girl is suggestive in indicating 
what should be the nature of this motor training. 
A review of conditions at this period shows that 
there is less danger of strain than during puberty, 
but that too strenuous or prolonged work should 
be avoided. 

Play and formal gymnastics are both of im- 
portance; the former is of especial significance in 
providing training for heart and lungs, and as a 
means of character-building; the latter for cor- 
rective and educational purposes. 

The attitude of educational institutions is a 
potent factor in determining the interest and seri- 
ousness with which girls regard this part of their 
training. If it is to be effective students must be 


held as accountable for health, carriage, etc., as 
for academic branches. 
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EDUCATIONAL AND PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
OF COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
BY ARTHUR J. MEREDITH, 
State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 

In this practical age, the layman is wont to criti- 
cise our schools on the ground that they do not fit 
a boy or girl for earning a living. 

Commercial education as it is carried on in our 


business schools is a branch of vocational training. 


Vocation is one of the five great agencies of civili- 
zation. The commercial schools attempt voca- 
tional training and in the broader term “industrial 
education.” We must not lose sight of its effi- 
ciency and its necessity. 

The private business school is almost purely vo- 
cational. The course offered aims to fit pupils in 
as short a time as possible for mercantile pursuits 
principally for offices. That so large a proportion 
of these pupils secure positions shows that they 
succeed in their purpose. 

The business schools of some of our large uni- 
versities, at Harvard, New York University, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Dartmouth College, 
are also vocational. Students go there with the 
expectation of following some particular mercan- 
tile pursuit and make such elections as will fit 
them for their future business cares. 

The commercial high school is less purely voca- 
tional. Owing to the immaturity of the pupils the 
course cannot be entirely along one line. Such a 
school aims both to develop the character of its 
pupils and to guide them in the selection of a vo- 
cation. 
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ENGLISH IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
BY CHARLES S. MEEK, 
Boise, Idaho. 

An inventory of the prevailing errors in the 
speech of children is a necessary preliminary to 
any rational attempt to improve language in the 
schools. 

In this report no attempt has been made to 
tabulate the technical distinctions in language, but 
the plan has been to deal merely with the glaring 
evidences of crude speech. Teachers in the eight 
grades of our schools.were requested to note the 
language errors of their pupils and to classify them 
as verb errors, double negatives, mispronuncia- 
tions that may consistently be called bad language 
forms, such as “git” and “jist,” misuse of pro- 
nouns, adverbial errors, and colloquialisms. 

The preliminary report made was suggestive 
mainly in revealing the fact that the teachers were 
careless or unobservant as to both the character 
and frequency of mistakes in the vernacular of 
their pupils, and almost helpless in devising means 
for accumulating revelant data. 

The important facts disclosed by the data subse- 
quently collected are: (1) The field is limited. The 
poor English heard is due to frequent repetition 
of a few errors. (2) The per cent. under each class 
of errors is relatively constant for all grades. 
There is evidence of slight change in the distribu- 
tion as the grades advance. (3) This is evidence 
that no consistent or continuous effort at elimina- 
tion of the errors has been made. Confused by 
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the fancied complexity of the task, the teachers’ 
efforts have been sporadic and futile. (4) The 
verb errors form a very large per cent. of the total 
errors in each grade. (5) Of the verb errors, al- 
most half are due to confusing the past and perfect 
participle forms. A dozen verbs include most of 
these errors. (6) The exact character and distti- 
bution of errors being known and a rational allot- 
ment of errors for correction in each grade being 
made, a great improvement in spoken English 
should result. 

THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN THE USE OF 
BOOKS AND THE LIBRARY AND IN AKNOWLEDGE 

OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


BY JAMES V. STURGES, 
Principal, State Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y. 

It is assumed to be true that in the last decade 
radical changes have taken place in the aims and 
methods of teaching and in the means employed 
for disseminating knowledge; that coincident with 
these changes are new courses in the pedagogical 
schools to meet present requirements in all de- 
partments except the library. Here little has been 
done. Teachers have had little or no training in 
the use of books and in a knowledge of children’s 
books, which accounts for the meagre results ob- 
tained in many rural, elementary, and high 
schools throughout the country in English and 
literature. 

The need for such training is great, as shown by 
replies to questionnaires sent to several hundred 
teachers and librarians all over the country, in- 
cluding those most intimately associated with the 
student body in the professional schools and col- 
leges. 

Many cases are cited to show that the only satis- 
factory way in which the need can be met is for the 
schools for the training of teachers to introduce 
courses of study that shall give to every student 
thorough training in the use of the catalog, peri- 
odical indexes, reference books, etc., and in a 
knowledge of children’s books. <A special course 
for a limited few should also be given for the pur- 
pose of training teacher librarians. 

Replies received from a questionnaire sent to 
normal school graduates all over the country who 
had been trained in their professional course in the 
use of books and a knowledge of children’s books 
agree that the knowledge gained thereby is one of 
their most valuable assets. 
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ORAL METHOD OF TEACHING LATIN. 


BY GONZALES LODGE, 
Professor of Latin, Teachers College, New York City. 








The oral or direct method of teaching Latin is 
an attempt to remedy the acknowledged defects in 
the current system of teaching Latin, by apply- 
ing in some degree the methods employed in 
modern language teaching, and formerly employed 
in teaching Latin when Latin was a spoken lan- 
guage. There is no intention of trying to make 
our pupils -fluent Latin conversationalists. The 
use of Latin as a spoken language is no longer 
possible. 

According to our current methods of teaching 
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the greatest stress is laid upon the study of set 
lessons by the pupil and his recitation of these in 
the classroom. = The result is that he gains very 
little practical control of his knowledge, and 
wastes considerable time in after years owing to 
his ignorance of the essentials of the langauge. 
The oral method insists that from the beginning 
the student should make use orally of all the 
knowledge that he gains. A great deal of the 
work in the classroom in the early years will be 
in the form of question and answer in Latin, based 
upon the material assigned for study. Most of 
the translation will be at hearing and the teacher 
will amplify the drill by changing the verb and 
noun forms in the sentences studied. The drill in 
paradigms will be conducted by requiring the use 
of the word forms in sentences and not by routine 
recitation. The vocabulary . will be strictly 
limited to the vocabulary in most common use in 
the Latin literature, and in the early years the 
syntax will be gained almost entirely as 
a by-product. Original study at honie. will be 
subordinated tothe exercises involved in the 
handling of the knowledge already gained. 
Simple stories read or told to the pupils by the 
teacher in Latin will be reported back to the 
teacher in the same language. The theory is that 
by constant practice in the use of the knowledge 
gained, the forms will be so ingrained in the minds 
of pupils that they will come to their subsequent 
reading with a wider knowledge and with a 
greater readiness in handling them. 

While the rate of progress at the beginning 1s 
likely to be apparently slightly less rapid than un- 
der the present system, this will be more than 
compensated for by progress in the later years. 
The oral method can be employed in conjunction 
with any of the text-books now in use. 
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ORALISM IN ORAL SCHOOLS. 


BY HARRIS TAYLOR, 
Superintendent, Institution for the Improved Instruction 
of Deaf-Mutes. 


Methods of instructing the deaf are classified as 
oral, silent, and mixed. There is a growing ap- 
preciation of the superiority of the oral method, 
which use speech and lip reading to the exclusion 
of gestures and spelling on the fingers. 

Inability to read the lips, with very few excep- 
tions on account of imbecility or defective sight, 
is due to inferior teaching or unfortunate condi- 
tions rather than to any inherent defect of the 
child. Poor lip-reading is largely due to unneces- 
Sary writing on the part of the teacher, to lack of 
practice, and to sufficient drill. Exaggerated 
motions of the lips or jaw give the deaf child an 
erroneous idea of the movements necessary to cor- 
rect articulation. Distinct speech as rapid as in 
ordinary conversation is what the deaf child should 
expect from the teacher. 

In a school where the child learns to pronounce 
each sound separately and then to combine these 
sounds, the speech is often slow and monotonous; 
where the word method is used there is more con- 
tinuity and flexibility, but less accuracy. In the 
beginning, the child should have vocal gymnastics 
to enable him to control his tongue and other vo- 
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cal organs. Elementary sounds should be taught 
separately, buf they should be combined as early as 
possible. Accent and emphasis do not receive 
proper attention. Teachers should strive to de- 
velop head resonances. Attention should be 
given to the normal pitch of each child’s voice. 
Seek accuracy rather than loudness in articulation. 
Contempt for details is responsible for many 
faults of articulation teaching. 

When every deaf child in America can under- 
stand what a person says from his shadow on the 
wall and can be understood by every English- 
speaking person, then, and not till then, may we 
fold our hands and with complacency say we have 
done all that can be expected of an oral school. 

en 
EDUCATION OF THE BLIND IN DAY SCHOOLS WITH 
THE SEEING CHILDREN. 


BY DR. FRANK G. BRUNER, 
Assistant Director, Departmentof Child Study, Chicago. 





In the care of the blind we have happily gezten 
beyond the stage of sentimentality. Although, 
cnly a little moic than three quarters of a cen- 
tury (in 1831) has elapsed since anyone thought 
it worth while to attempt seriously to educate the 
blind, in such wavs as to make them self helpful, 
the training of this class has now very generally 
come to be a matter of course. Not more than 
three of otir states are without institutions for the 
education of the blind, and the practice invariably 
is to prepare these unfortunates for active social 
and economic living. 

It is just ten years ago that the first day school 
for the blind was established, in the world, so far 
as records go. These were started in Chicago 
under the supervision of Mr. Curtis, himself blind, 
who is now in charge. At the beginning three 
centers were opened, one at the Felsenthal 
school, one in connection with the Adams _ school 
and one in the Clarke. The past year there has 
been opened an additional center at the John 
school. The total enrollment in these four classes 
is forty-six, or an average enrollment of twelve 
pupils per center. 

For eight years Chicago was the only munici- 
pality in which the experiment of educating the 
blind with the seeing, was tried. But two years 
ago Milwaukee opened three classes. Last year 
(1909) Cleveland opened two centers and New 
York five (5). The work in Milwaukee, Cleve- 
land, and New York was very largely patterned 
after that which Mr. Curtis has been carrying on 
with his classes in Chicago. 

It is perfectly clear that if two conditions can be 
satisfied that of no greater cost and that of as 
effective training, day schools for the blind are in 
every way to be preferred to institutions for most 
children, that is for children who have homes and 
for those in the larger cities where a sufficient 
number can be congregated to justify the estab- 
ishment of aclass. Thus is obviated the drear- 
iness of institutional life, the separation of child- 
ren from the Solicitious care of parents, brothers 
and sisters, the social issolation tending to unfit 
children for participation in the activities of the 
work a day world, when they are let out to shift 
for themselves, and the retiring mental attitude 
which dampens the ardour and aggressiveness of 
those who have been subjected to an artificial en- 
vironment for any considerable time. 

The plan pursued in the day schools is for the 
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children to-do all of their recitation work in the 
classes with their seeing companions... They are 
separated only for purposes of study into a room 
by themselves where the younger ones are taught 
Braille and the older ones are assisted in the 
preparation of their lessons this being particularly 
necessary in history, map work and numbers. 
The blind experience no difficulty in keeping pace 
with the seeing in class work, | They recite as 
well and as quickly and réquire no special atten- 
tion whatever from teachers or fellow pupils. 
They are in every respect one of the class. In- 
deed when it comes to grading they rate as highly 
for their respective ages as do children who see. 

As regards per capita cost, taking everything 
into account in Chicago the figure is about $180; 
in New York about the same; Milwaukee, $200. 
The per capita cost at Perkins Institute, Boston, 
is $270, and at the Illinois state Institution, 
$250. 
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PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION. 
BY JAMES S. CURRY, 
Head, Shorthand Department, High School of Commerce, Cleveland. 

The importance of commercial education in 
public schools seems first to have been considered 
in Boston, in the early fifties, at which time many 
teachers of the Boston public schools qualified 
themselves as teachers of shorthand and book- 
keeping. It was soon after this time that short- 
hand was made a part of the course of study in the 
New York Free Academy. Shorthand was made 
a part of tle commercial work in Central high 
school, Philadelphia, and in St. Louis high school 
in 1863. It is believed that these schools were the 
first to introduce commercial courses. 

Interest in commercial education has been stead- 
ily growing for a number of years. Now, more 
than 700 high schools of the United States offer a 
complete or partial course. 

Our commercial courses are as highly cultural 
and educative as are those offered in academic de- 
partments, and at the same time prepare the 
young man or woman for a life of usefulness in the 
office or in business, as well as in the home or as 
a citizen. 

The commercial department of the academic 
high school, the commercial high school, and the 
high school of commerce are the outgrowth of the 
country’s as well as the student’s need. 

About ten per cent. of the graduates of aca- 
demic high schools of the country enter a higher 
institution of learning, while fully sixty per cent. 
seek positions in the store or office. Considering 
the very large percentage of these young people 
who seek the commercial field, it is safe to predict 
ior the schools and departments of commerce of 
the future a place in the front ranks of our great 
educational system. 

———— 0-9-0: 0-902 ———— — ——_—_ 
REBUILDING AN ENGLISH COURSE. 


BY EDWIN L. MILLER, 
Head of Eaglish Department, Central High School, Detroit. 
The general dissatisfaction with the results se- 
cured in high schools from the teaching of English 
is due to causes which are in part too radical 
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to be removed, and in part to causes which can be 
eliminated. Of the latter we have been confronted 
in Detroit with four: Lack of equipment ; lack of 
teachers ; lack of time; lack of organization. We 
lack books, pictures, literary atmosphere; our 
teachers are overworked; our scholars have ‘not al- 
lowed sufficient time to the study of English; the 
organization of our work has been wasteful, 

These conditions prevail almost everywhere: 
We have made a start in the task of improving 
them by increasing our courses from -thirty-two 
hours to fifty-six; and by separating our work im 
composition from our work in literature. The re- 
sults have been encouraging. Our students are 
beginning to regard English as a more serious 
study than ever. before. They write more cor- 
rectly and read more intelligently -than their pre- 
decessors. Although much remains to be done 
before we have attained ideal conditions, we be- 
lieve that the reforms we have instituted are des- 
tined to be productive of much good. 
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THE TEACHER AND THE SCHOOL. By Chauncey 
P. Colgrove, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls. New York: Charles Scribners’ Sons. Cloth. 
405 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Professor Colgrove has done the profession good ser- 
vice in the preparation of their stimulating study of the 
many-sided activities of the teacher. We have known the 
authors’ work for many years, and have been of those 
who have felt that the teachers generally were entitled 
to have his ideas and ideals available in attractive and 
permanent form as they are in this volume. LEvery as- 
pect of the teacher’s work is discussed with a thorough- 
ness of knowledge, a grasp, a sanity, and a careful 
weighing of values that is as rare as it is helpful. The 
practical character of thé book is best indicated by the 
subjects that have a share in the discussion: The 
Preparation of the Teacher for His Work; The Impor- 
tance of Child-Study; The Nature and Aims of the 
School; Classification, Grading, Promotion, Daily Pro- 
gram; The Objects and Requisites of the Recitation; 
Method in Teaching the Lesson; The Importance of 
Habit-Forming; The Value of Sound Scholarship and 
Careful Professional Training; The Planning of the 
Term’s Work; The Course of Study; The Nature of the 
Teaching Process; The Laws of Teaching; The Teacher’s 
Preparation of the Lesson; The Nature and Importance 
of Training. 


aa 


METCALF AND RAFTER’S LANGUAGE SERIES 
—BOOK I. By Robert C. Metcalf, D. Litt., ex-su- 
pervisor of schools, Boston, and Augustine L. Rafter, 
A. M., assistant superintendent of schools, Boston. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book 
Company. Cloth, 256 pp., with illustrations. Price, 
40 cents. 

Boston Schools have their greatest triumph in 
English in the grades. Boston has her full share of for- 
eign-born children, and yet it is a matter of universal 
knowledge that the children of the street speak excep- 
tionally correct English, even comparatively late arrivals 
shedding all brogue and most of their idioms. and there 
can be no question but that the teaching of English in 
the public schools is largely responsible for this triumph 
in spoken English. Responsibility for this is largely due 
to Robert C. Metcalf’s supervision for nearly a quarter 
of a century, and-to his successor, Augustine L. Rafter. 
Mr. Metcalf long ago wrote a widely-used and eminently- 
acceptable language book, and now he is exceedingly 
fortunate, in the making of a new book, in associating 
with him Mr. Rafter, who has the latest of the Boston 
methods in his thought. This is the first of a practical 
two-book series which has been tested in the classroom 
and proved standardized and carefully graded. Book I. 
is designed for the fourth, fifth, and sixth years, and, 
by its presentation of subject-matter, leads the pupil to 
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express his thoughts spontaneously and with some de- 

gree of accuracy. It develops a plan for a careful and 

somewhat thorough study of familiar objects, and a 

closer and more systematic correlation of observation 

and expression. Lessons on subjects suitable to the pu- 
pil’s understanding are supplied in the form of pictures, 
such natural objects as can be obtained easily, and inter- 
sting stories and poems. The teacher is thus freed 
from the necessity of hunting for and copying suitable 
matter for dictation and memorizing. Interspersed 
samong lessons of this character are exercises for the pur- 
pose of fixing in the mind of the pupil correct language 
orms. 

TILLERS OF THE GROUND. By Marion I. New- 
bigin of the Edinburg (Scotland) Medical School for 
Women. New York: The Macmillan Company. 12mo. 
Cloth. 224 pp. Price, 50 cents, net. 
In Britain they have a series ‘of “Readable Books in 

Natural Knowledge,” and this delightful volume is one 
in that series. It deals with the occupations of those 
who till the soil in all parts of the world, and these from 
primitive days to the living present. Herein one may 
find about the spreading of food plants; reclaiming 
deserts; raising dates, figs, wheat, etc.; making new 
plants a la Luther Burbank; and many other interesting 
subjects. In one chapter the reader is in Australia, in 
another in Peru, in yet another on our own western 
prairies, and so on. The charming illustrations show 
tea-picking in Ceylon, raising rice in China, growing corn 
in Kansas, picking figs in Smyrna, and a hundred other 
busy occupations. For a lad or an adult at all interested 
in the world in which we live this little book will bring 
many an evening of delight. 

THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. By Julia 
de Wolf Addison. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. With 
sixty-five illustrations. 450 pp. Price, $3.00. Gilt in 
box. 

This beautiful book on the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts gives a descriptive and critical account of its treas- 
ures, which represent the arts and crafts from remote 
antiquity to the present time. The author has already 
given us “Arts and Crafts in the Middle Ages.” The 
work is worthy the notable subject. The museum was 
conceived forty years ago, and a fund of $261,000 was 
subscribed by public-spirited citizens of Boston. That 
meant infinitely more then, than four times the amount 
for such a purpose would now mean. ‘The first building, 
on Copley square, was opened on the Fourth of July, 
1876. The building was enlarged in 1890, and recently 
the rare collections were placed in the present elegant 
building, on a lot of twelve acres in the Fenway, facing 
Huntington avenue. 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN POLITICS. By Alexan- 
der Johnston, LL. D. Revised and enlarged by W1l- 
liam M. Sloane, Ph. D., L.H.D. Continued by Win- 
throp More Daniels. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Cloth. 445 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

For twenty years Johnston’s “American Politics” has 
been the standard text-book, and the present volume, 
perfecting detail statements and bringing it down to date 
reinforces its value for classroom use. 


ORAL ARITHMETIC. By George Wentworth and 
David Eugene Smith. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Ginn & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 216 pp. Price, 39 
cents. 

This is a mental arithmetic with a new name. It has 
all the best of the old-time mental arithmetics with a 
complete modern spirit and setting. The great reforms 
are in the omission of large numbers, of complex and in- 
tricate conditions and tricky conundrums, and in setting 
all examples and problems in present-day conditions. 
For the first time, so far as we have observed, this is the 
first time that the school and every feature thereof is 
utilized in examples and problems. It also finds abun- 
dant and varied material in domestic, civic, social, in- 
dustrial, agricultural, commercial, and transportation ac- 
tivities. There are nine thousand examples and prob- 
lems in the book, and every one signifies something spe- 
cific as to information, process, or power. 





ENGLISH POEMS. Selected and Edited with Illustra- 
tive and Explanatory Notes and Biographies. By Wal- 
ter C. Bronson, Litt. D., Brown University. Old 

English. and Middle English Periods, 450 to 1550. 

Chicago: Chicago University Press. Cloth. 424 pp. 
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School edition, $1.15; library edition, $1.65;. postpaid in 

both cases. 

This fourth and last volume in a notable series on the 
English poets is the first in order of time in Fnglish lit- 
erature. These volumes are of supreme importance be- 
cause of their completeness as to material and the schol- 
arly way in which the poems have been annotated. In 
this volume on the oldest English verse the poems have 
been translated into modern verse. 


MAKING GOOD: STORIES OF GOLF AND OTHER 
OUTDOOR SPORTS. By F. H. Spearman, J. W. 
Whitcomb, Van Tassel Sutphen, G. Lancaster Bent, B. 
H. House, and Poultney Bigelow. New York: Har- 
per & Bros. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

This is an unusual boys’ book. It is genuinely a book 
co thrill boys, for it has a sportsman setting for each of 
the eleven stories. The writers are universally known 
as having fascinating style for real boys. ‘The stories 
carry the lusty atmosphere of out-of-doors and the 
wholesome excitement that comes from contest. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Calvert of Maryland.” By James Otis. Price, 35 cents. New 
York: American Book Company. 

‘“*Houseboating on a Colonial Waterway.” By F.& C. Hutchins. 
Boston: Page & Co. 

“The Apprentice’s Course of Experimental Pbysics and Mechanics. 
By J. L. Maxim. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

‘A First Book in Psychology. By M. W. Calkins. Price, $1.90—~ 
“‘ American Government and Politics.” By C. A. Beard. Price, $2.10. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

_“* Grillparzer’s Konig Ottokars Glucke und Ende.” Edited by C. 
E. Eggert. Price, 6v cents.——“Johnston’s History of American 
Politics. Revised and Enlarged. By W.M. Sloane, and continued 
by W. M. Daniels; Price, 90 cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“The Soul of a Serf.” By J.B. Ellis. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 

_“ English Poems.”’ Selected and Edited by W. C. Bronson. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press. 
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Do You Value Your Eyes? 


Use Murine Eye Remedy—An Eye Insurance. Murine 
Affords Reliable Relief for All Eyes that Need Care. It 
Soothes Eye Pain. Doesn’t Smart. You Will Like 
Murine. It Cleanses, Refreshes, and Strengthens. Try 
Murine afier a day in the Schoolroom. Write for 
300ks which are “Authority on Eye Care.” Murine Eye 
Remedy Company, Chicago. 











Geography Readers 


BY I. 0. WINSLOW 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 


Providence, R. I. 


New in plan, clear and concise in treat- 
ment, interesting throughout. Prominence 
is given to industries and commerce. The 
series presents a vast amount of basal in- 
formation well within the grasp of children 
in the grades, so organized as to secure 
most satisfactory results in the most direct 
manner. 

Five books. About 200 pages each. 
Maps and illustrations, [Price 50 cents. 
I. The Earth and Its People. II. The United 
States. III, Our American Neighbors. IV. 
Europe. V. Distant Countries: Asia, Africa, 





D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers 
Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 

hoo] authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
sheuld be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


August 2-7: International Congress of 
School Hygiene, Paris, France. 


August 16, 17: First annual meeting 
of Secretaries and Registrars oi 
Landgrant Colleges, Detroit. 

September 12-16: International Con- 
gress of Commercial Instruction, 
Vienna, Austria. 

October 7-8: Wisconsin City Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Madison. 

October 20, 21: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

October 27, 28, 29: Vermont State 


Teachers’ Association, Rutland;. 


president, E. G. Ham, Randolph. 


November 3, 4, 5: Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. 

November 3-45: Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 


November 15: Western State Super- 
intendents, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


November 14 to 17: Northern Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, Red- 
ding. 


November 21, 22, 23: Colorado 
Teachers’ Association, Denver. 


December 21, 22, 23: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis. 


December 27: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 


December 27, 28, 29: New Jersey 
Teachers’ Association, Atlantic 
City. 

December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 


December 27-31: American Historical 
Associatior, Indianapolis, Ind. 


June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 


—_——_———_e—_ —_—_ —_ 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 


SPRINGFIELD. Robert N. Mil- 
lett, at present principal of the high 
schoel in Hanover, Mass., has been 
elected by the school directors of 
Springfield to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of principal John 
E. Stetson. Mr. Millett is a native of 
Maine. He fitted for college at He- 
bron Academy, graduated from Colby 
College at -Waterville, Me., in 1$93, 
and at once began teaching, which he 
has since followed. For two years 
he taught at Turner and Bucksport, 
Me. During the next six years he 
was principal of a school in Kock- 
port. He was elected principal of the 
high schoo] in Hanover nine years 


ago, 


RUTLAND. Miss Harnette M. 
Perkins, supervisor of music, has re- 
signed her position in this city to ac- 
cept a similar position in Brockton, 
Mass., at a considerable increase in 
salary. 
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BARRE. Miss Jennie C. Clark, 
supervisor of drawing for the past 
two years in the publie schools in 
Barre, has resigned her position, and 
was married July 12. 


CHESTER. At the annual meet- 
ing of district superintendents re- 
cently held in Chester it was recom- 
mended that the legal school year be 
changed from twenty-eight weeks to 
thirty-two weeks, and that no child 
under six years of age be allowed to 
enter a public school other than a 
kindergarten. 

PROCTOR. The school directors 
have voted to add a commercial 
course to the high school beginning 
with the fall term. 


—_—_——_ 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

AMHERST. Plans for the summer 
school for country clergymen, July 
25 to August 8, and the Conference 
for Agricultural Educators and Rural 
Social Workers, at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College,” are now com- 
pleted. 

During the two weeks, beginning 
July 25, courses in field crops, fruit 
srowing, gardening, dairying, agricul- 
tural economics, rural sociology, the 
couutry church, corporation, rural 
literature, and household science for 
clergymen’s wives, will be offered. 

Several chureh organizations are 
planning to send representatives to 
this school. 

The program has now been pub- 
lished for the conference to be held 
August 9 to 12. 

Those taking part include grange 
officers, village improvement societies, 
librarians, rural, high school and col- 
lege teachers of agriculture, country 
clergymen, county Y. M. C, A. work- 
ers, and others. 

The section meetings of village 
fmprovement societies will discuss 
such subjects as playgrounds; the 
regulation of shade-tree pests; care 
of home grounds; town p‘anning. etc. 

The village librarians will hold 
round-table discussions, taking for 
topics, the library as an educator for 
parents, teachers, and children; the li- 
brary as a promoter of citizenship, 
the helping of foreigners, e‘c.; the li- 
brary as a source of literature cf 
rural life, agriculture and nature; the 
library as a secial centre, ete. 

The rural clergymen will discuss 
the general subject of a new program 
for the country church, at several 
sessions. 

The teachers of agricwlture take 
ap topics related to school gardens; 
boys’ and girls’ club work; courses of 
agriculture in secondary schools; the 
presentation of the subject matter in 
laboratory and field, ete. 

The county Y. M. C. A. workers 
discuss the possibilities for leader- 
ship in the rural community, co-op- 
erative organizations, and a program 
for the coming year’s work. 

Each afternoon a general session of 
all sections will be he'd. For these 
meetings such people as Dr. David 
Snedden, Director R. W. Stimson, 
Rev. E. Tallmadge Root, Mr. Albert 
ki. Roberts, Miss Helen Holmes, and 
Professor Charles Zeublin, will lead 
the discussions. 

The college has provided an extra 
strong list of evening speakers, in- 
cluding Hon. Charles M. Gardner, of 
Westfield; Dr. S. A. Knapp, of Wash- 
ington; Dr. Josiah Strong, of New 
York City, and President Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, of Amherst. 


Every person interested in rural 
progress in New England should plan 
to attend these 

A complete program, and other in- 
formation, can be had by addressing 
the Director of the Summer School, 
Amherst, Mass. 


GREAT BARRINGTON. The 
school committee have appoinied ©. 
A. Holbrook, who for fifteen years 
has been principal of Arms Academy, 
Shelburne Falls, as principal of the 
Searles high school. Mr. Holbrook 
is a graduate of Yale in the class of 
1880. W. BE. Richmond, who resigned 
as principal, will take a position at 
the head of the science department in 
the Newton high school. 

CENTRAL STATES. 


MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS. The David Rankin 
School of Mechanical Trades, which 
began its existence last September, 
has issued its courses of study for its 
second school year. This is a trade 
school in the fullest sense of the 
term. The founder, a _ millionaire 
bachelor, who came to America a 
poor boy, believes in the dignity of 
labor and in the education which 
comes from the work of trades. He 
says that the aim of the school is to 
train efficient mechanics who shall 
take a pride in the proper perform- 
ance of their work, and who shall 
have such knowledge and such skill 
as will enable them to meet intelli- 
gently whatever demands that work 
shall lay upon them. Courses are of- 
fered in carpentry, pattern-making, 
bricklaying, plumbing, painting, and 
steam engimeering. Both day and 
night classes were organized during 
the past year, and will be continued 
next year. Mr. Rankin has recently 
endowed the school with the rest of 
his fortune, making $3,500,000 in all. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN FRANCISCO. Since the 
great disaster in San Francisco only 
four years ago a new city of imposing 
modern structures occupies the 
ground where before stood the many 
examples of architectural variety 
evolved during the last half of the 
nineteenth century, says the 1910 an- 
nual of the California Development 
Board, Governor Gillett, president. 
San Francisco has won the admira- 
tion and wonder of the world by the 
courage and energy of her rebuilding, 
and stands to-day more fit than ever 
to occupy her great place among the 
cities of the world. The disaster 
marked the beginning of a new era 
and made it possible to modernize a 
city which represents sixty-one years 
of growth. Already what was atthe 
time regarded as an overwhelming 
calamity has brought its benefits. 
The confidence of her people has been 
justified and the promise of greater 
prosperity for the future is hers. 
Since the fire, building permits of the 
value of $177,930,067 have been is- 
sued. San Francisco can now claim, 
in character and equipment of her 
new structures, an up-to-date city. 
The buildings erected since the fire 
represent a cost greater than those 
which were destroyed. In permits 
the figures of December 31, 1909, as 
quoted, show an increase of $30,454.- 
018 over those of Dec. 31, 1908. The 
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A Year Added to the Life of a Text Book 
is oftentimes A DOLLAR SAVED 


A Clean Cover on a well preserved book Stimulates 
Scholars to Personal Cleanliness 


The Well-Made, Durable and Convenient 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


$33: AND 3:3: 


Quick Repairing Materials 


Are Essential, Economical and Desirable 
A Trial Order Will Convince You 





money expended by private parties 
for labor on new buildings amounts 
to over $60,000,000 (in the four years) 
while the municipality has made 
large expenditures on the same ac- 
count for rehabilitation and perma- 
nent improvements. Though San 
Francisco, like Los Angeles, has al- 
ways been famous for its hotels, it 
added largely to the number and has 
now over 160 hotels with nearly 18,- 
000 rooms and accommodations at 
one time for 38,000 guests. These 
hotels, with large boarding houses 
and apartment houses, give the city 
an aggregate of over 300 caravansa- 
ries. s 
STATISTICS FOR 1909. 


WOMMIATION |. wg ccc cece ; 525,000 
“Real estate sales....... $33,879,073 
Postal receipts......... 2,212,163 
WEEE. Sob Svesecctense 51,469,023 
INCA a ca cha ce ve's 55,695,436 
Total fereign trade..... 107,164,459 
Customs ieceipts....... 6,669,6-0 
Assessed valuation..... 539,487,347 


Bank clearings ($222,- 
700,000 inc. over 1908) 1.979,872.570 


Municipal indebtedness. 12,152,300 
Nat. bks capital, paid-up 17,750,000 
a. ons tsaime's 11,966,430 
Circulation ......... 14,820,532 
Deposits ........... 49,906 956 
Loans and discounts 69,320,049 
Cash on hand...... 13,469,229 


San Francisco deservedly rauks as 
«one of the great cities of the world, 
by reason of her position and power 
in the commercial, financial, and so- 
cial world. The city has all the ad- 
vantages of location possessed by any 
of the great commercial centres of the 
world. It is situated on the north 
end of the peninsula, six miles wide 
and twenty miles long, separating 
San Francisco bay from the Pacific 
ocean. As a seaport, it receives the 
commercial drainage of a region that 
has the greatest variety of natural 
resources of any port of the earth. 
That drainage is the great inextin- 
guishable, economic fact that rebuilt 
San Francisco after the catastrophe 
of 1906, on greater lines than before. 
It was economic pressure that forced 
and inspired the energies which have 
made in only four years a new city 
that is the wonder of the world. Just- 
ly, all California is proud of its New 
San Francisco. 

Walter J. Ballard. 
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COLLEGE NOTES 


George Grafton Wilson, professor 
of international law at Brown Uni- 
versity and for four years lecturer on 
international law at Harvard, has 
been appointed professor of interna- 
tional law at Harvard. Dr. Harvey 
Mishing, AB (Yale), has been ap- 
pointed professor of surgery in the 
medical school. His appointment to 
the position of surgeon-in-chief of the 
new Peter Bent Bingham hospital, 
Boston, was announced several weeks 
ago. 

Frofessor Wilson is a native of 
Plainfield, Conn., and was born 
March 29, 1868. He received the de- 
gree of AB at Brown University in 
1886 and of PhD three years later. In 
1890-1891 he studied at Heidelberg, 
Paris and Oxford and in 1§91 began 
to teach in Brown University. For 
ten years he has been lecturer on in- 
ternational law at the Naval War 
College at Newport. 

Dr. Cushing was born in Cleveland 
in 1869 and graduated from the Har- 
vard Medical School in 1895. He 
spent two years as house surgeon at 
the Massachusetts General hospital 
and then took a position in Johns 
Hopkins’ hospital in Baltimore. 


The Catholic University of Amer- 
icu, Washington, will recover $350,- 
000 from the bankrupt estate of the 
late Thomas E. Waggaman, its for- 
mer treasurer, who owed the institu- 
tion $900,000 when he was adjudged 
bankrupt in 1904. A compromise to 
this end was reached with H. Rosier 
Dulaney, trustee for the bankrupt, 
and Justice Stafford of the District 
Suprenie Court ordered the ratifica- 
tion of the agreement unless the 
other creditors of Wagsaman, on 
July 20 show cause why the terms 
should not be accepted. 

John F. Waggaman, brother of the 
deceased, is party to an agreement 
with the trustee by which he sur- 
renders claims amounting to $250,000 
to the general creditors of his brother. 

With the disposition of these two 
claims, which totalled more than $1,- 
000,000, the claims against Wagga- 
man have been reduced to $2,000,000. 

With the cash on hand and the as- 
sets now held by the trustee the cred- 
itors probably will receive twenty-five 


cents on the dollar. The settlement 
will be delayed for some time until] 
certain property now held by the 
trusiee can be converted into cash. 


Samuel Huston Colleze, Austin, 
Tex., in ten years has giaduated 
55 young men and women, and this 
does not include those finishing dress- 
making. As we look over the list we 
are gratified with the reco:d they are 
making. Nearly every one is engaged 
in some profitable vocation. Of the 
55 we find 19 teaching, 2 practising 
physicians, 2 taking medicine, 4 in 
business, 7 taking advanced courses 
in study, 2 in government service, 4 
in summer normals, ete. 


Persons desiring to enter the Ohio 
State University are required to pre- 
sent their credentials to a committee 
of the university faculty known as 
the entrance board. This board has 
its office in room 100, University hall, 
where during the summer months a 
constant stream of applicants are re- 
ceived. The majority of those ap- 
plying, however, do not find it neces- 
sary to appear before the comuwittee 
in person. Blanks are mailed to 
those desiring to enter on certificate 
and these, when properly filled out by 
na responsible school official, are 
passed on by the board and the proper 
statement sent the applicant. ‘The 
total number obtaining favorable ac- 
tion from the entrance board up to 
the first of July was 185; of these 39 
were for admission to the College of 
Agriculture and Domestie Science; 50 
for admission to the College of Arts, 
Philosophy, and Science; Colleze of 
Education, 2; College of Engineering, 
57; College of Law, 8; College of 
Pharmacy, 3; College of Veterinary 
Medicine, 9; Graduate School, 15; col- 
lege not indicated, 2. 


The new graduate school circular 
of the University of Wisconsin shows 
a total enrollment this year of 561 
graduate students, 43 of whom held 
fellowships or scholarships in the va- 
rious departments. These students 
represented 40 different states of the 
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Union and 7 foreign countries, includ- 
ing China, Japan, Swedeu, Mexico, 
Germany, France, and Canada. 

The graduate students from China 
nut:bered 7, those from Japan 6, and 
those from Canada 5, Sweden, 
France, Germany, and Mexico were 
euch represented in the graduate 
schvol by one student. 

Wisconsin naturally leads the 
States in point of numbers of grad- 
uate students enrolled, there being 
266 from within its borders this year. 
The other states were represented as 
follows: Lllinois, 45 students; Indiana, 
29: Lowa, 25; Ohio, 24; Minnesota. 19; 
Missouri, 15; Michigan, 12; New York, 
11; Pennsylvania, 10; Massachusetts, 
6: Kansas and Nebraska, 5 each; 
South Dakota, California, Oklahoma, 
Utah, Colorado, Washington, North 
Dakota and Texas, 4 each; Virginia, 
Maine. Tennessee and Alabama, 3 
each: West Virginia, Vermont, the 
District of Columbia, New Jersey, 
South Carolina, New Hampshire and 
Arizona, 2 each; and Mary!and, New 
Mexico, Georgia, Kentucky, Montana, 
Oregon, Florida and Rhode Island, 1 
each. 


According to statistics for 1909 the 
twenty-eight universities rank in at- 
tendance as follows:— 


COlemIMA, oii a kid cle Wea oud ebide sed 6,132 
PRarvare . ii0d obi os casino eens 3,05 
QHICERO. Sis. csc ccncwsvsvtssesee 5,487 
Michigan .......ccccesmcssseves 5,259 
COMED os 0b Ci Bile eaie Hes HES 5,028 
Pennsylvania ......cceesseseors 4,857 
TiGIS: os hess das cccinda beens 4.502 
DAI BMOER «6 vik c dc's 5 0's sic eveds'o USE 


Wincor ds oa nc 'cac cc conde sank 4.245 
CalifOrmie ic scscicscosbcccvens 4,084 


New York University..........- 3,834 


WebTagiee 6 oi tis cc ie cides av ewe 3,402 
Wales. .tieiissdvitdéew tts tare 5,276 
SBYTACUKS 2. occ cece cscccccrsvcses 3,248 
Northwestern ..........200++++d,197 
OMG Gi . Sats scdktti ct ee 3,012 
DEBOOTE | os N55 -ceic 66 5556 Chee 2,589 
DONO. bis (8S SHANA 2,492 
BO iickiss oad 0046 eeee 2.246 
TORO eb ci. cds cds wessedongeta 2,231 


enna si ous cb des deaU eecenien 2,144 
|. Cee Cr mre 
Ginna ob isc. Stk lvidess swede 1,620 
Princesses yc diss oss 3bK5s . td eae 1,400 
Western Reserve................-1,083 
Weaslimstom . . occcrecdiicc seceiccsehjoun 
iin) Ser fre. Por y ee 767 
Johns Hopkins.............+ee0- 710 

The greatest gains made during the 
year were by Columbia, Chicago, 
Wiscousin, California, Cornell, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania in ihe order 
named. 


Winthrop Normal and Industrial 
College, Rock Hill, S. C., whose presi- 
dent, D. B. Johnson, A. M., LL. D., 
was elected president of the normal 
department of the N. BH. A., was or- 
ganized in 1886 as a training school 
for teachers, with the help of the 
Peabody board, upon the recommen- 
dation of the chairman of that board, 
Robert C. Winthrop, and the secre- 
tary, Dr. Samuel A. Green. Dr. BE. 
KE. Hale was much interested in the 
establishment of the school. It was 
the first training school for white 
people in the South Atlantic states of 
South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida. It was named 
“Winthrop” after Robert C. Winthrop 
in recognition of the great services 
to southern education of the Pea- 
body board, under the presidency of 
Mr. Winthrop. It started its work in 
1886 at Columbia, 8. C., with nine- 
teen students and two teachers in one 
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UPILS NINE YEARS OF AGE AND OLDER when trained by the PAL- 
MER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING employ a style of MATURE 
PENSIANSHIP that is the DELIGHT OF TEACHERS, PARENTS and 


BUSINESS [IEN. 


This writing differs in every essential from the RAW, ROUGH, UNGAINLY 
PENDIGGING STYLE which has Bey for Fifty Years as a direct result 


of the various COPYBOOK SYST 


M 


S OF SCRIP-DRAWING. 


THE PALMER METHOD may be seen in SUCCESSFUL OPERATION in 
hundreds of schools in NEW YORK, BOSTON and other publie school sys- 


tems. 

FREE NORMAL COURSES are offered to all teachers in school systems 
in which THE PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING has been 
adopted completely. Others may have this course, through correspondence, 
for ten dollars. One copy of the self-teaching Palmer Method Manual, post- 


THE A. N. PALMER CO, 


paid, 25 cents. 


32 E Union Square, - 


New York City 





Something new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KETCHUM 


These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. They 


differ a practical means of presentin 
ings which develop the idea of how 


to the class a series of mechanical draw- 
orking Drawings are made, of accurate 


measuring, neatness, and good arrangement. No models or solids are needed 
and the objects are such as can be made with fewtools. These drawings make 
mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tive because of a lack of justsuch explicit lessons as are found in this course. 
Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. Per set, 25 cents. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, [Mass. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Chicago: Thomas Charlies Com- 
pany, 80 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros. (Agents), 418 E. 9th Street. 








room, und that was a borrowed room. 
To-day it has an enrollment of 670 
students, a faculty of 75 officers and 
teachers and a plant valued at $600,- 
000. Since its establishment in 1886 
it has sent out over 1,100 graduates 
and certificate students. These, to- 
gether with some 2,000 other students 
receiving training at the school, al- 
though not graduating there, have 
taught over 100,000 children and the 
work has just begun. 

Winthrop College was one of the 
first of its kind in this country to 
make thorough provision for indus- 
trial training in conneciion with 
academic training. It has provided 
for the teaching of domestic science 
and arts, home economics, stenog- 
raphy, bookkeeping, elementary agri- 
culture, and other such practical sub- 
jects. 

It was probably the first normal 
school in this country to provide for 
the training of its student-teachers in 
elementary agriculture. A Practice 
Home is one of the unique features of 
the institution. This home has been 
established to give thorough practice 
in all the duties of housekeeping. 
Gardening, poultry raising. bee cul- 
ture are some of the departments of 
the Practice Home work. Economy 


in housekeeping is specially stressed, 
and each student at the Practice 
Home is required to keep an account 
of every item of cost of the house- 
keeping. Good course dinners have 
been given at eight cents per capita. 
There is a farm of one hundred and 
forty-four acres connected with the 
college which furnishes milk, butter, 
vegetables and meat for the college 
boarding department. On this farm 
is a dairy of seventy-eight grade Jer- 
sey cows, and the students are given 
some instructions in dairying. By 
means of this farm, and thorough or- 
ganization, the cost to the students 
for board, furnished room, heat, light, 
and laundry is kept down to $10 a 
month, the cheapest in the world 
probably, considering the high qual- 
ity of the board and service given. 
The state of South Carolina main- 
tains one hundred and twenty-four 
scholarships in the college. These 
scholarships are worth one hundred 
doliars a session in money and free 
tuition. 

It will be seen that the college 
stands not only for the training of 
teachers, but also for the training of 
young women for the various duties 
of life—for home-making and for 
bread-winning in many ways. It al- 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle wholesome a way as to mate- 


rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y. —e ay? oo 
Wash 
Berkeley, Cal., 2142 3 Shattuck Ave. 


FISHE 


oe aa for 


BOSTON 


2-A Park Street. 


Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. 
Denver, Col., 405 Ce r Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Douglas Bldg. 


TERESA CENCY 


cing teachers in every Part {20 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





™TEACHERS' EXCHANGE 126 seyisten st. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 





The Teachers’ 


Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Established 1885. 


Tel. Hay. 975-4. 





Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. 
tent teachers in demand. — FEE, $1. 00. sta U 


tions. C 
*") JACKSON BOULEVA 


Positive personal recommenda- 


S. 
AGO 





EDUCATORS 


Results Unequalled 


101 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON 


EXCHANGE 


“Testimony 150 Educators” Free 





KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. 


ers notice for high — positions. 
No advance fee 


31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


Supplies College men and women on 
Telegraph or 





NEW ENGLAND 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Y.M.C.A. Bidg., Portland, Maine 
W. B: ANDREWS, Manager 


We need more teachers at once for fall 
vacancies. 





Miss E. F. Foster, Mgr. 


Miss T. M. Hastings, Asst. Mgr. 


Established 1890 
The Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


Incorporated 1904 


Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schools in all lines of work. 


Reputation 


Founded on twenty years of successful experience. 


50 Bromfield Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Telephone Main 775-2 








Some New Books. 





Title. 
Hi®tory of American Politics... 
A First Book in Psycholog 
American Government and 
The American Rural School 
Calvert of Maryland 
The Best Songs. 
ang ests Ap = 
The New La 
The College Ties 
A History of the United States 
The Son] of a Serf 
TheRescue ef Cuba 
Around the World 
AnOutline of English History 
The City School District. 
The Bi Mrs mg Story of the Constitution.. 
Modernit of the Churches 
A Labrador Sprin 
When Love Calls Men to Arms. 
Houseboating on a ~2 ope ge enews oe 
Engaged Girl Sketches... “ 


olitics. . 


xual Phy siology.. 


Author. 


. Beard 
-.. Otis 
--» Odell C. 
... Zenner 
--- Babbitt Houghton Mifflin Co., 
... Hazard 
--- Forman 

. Ellis 


. Blake 


Publisher. Price. 


Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. $.90 
The X acmillan Co., 1.90 
2.10 


Johnston 
Calkins 


Fo ht “ “ 

American Book Company, * 
W. Bardeen, Syracuse, ‘* 
Robert Clark Co., Cincinnati 
Boston 


The Cridinieg ok: ae 
Laird & Lee, Chicago 
Draper Silver, Burdett & Co., N. Y 
& Carroll “ “s 
Trenholme Ginn & Co., Boston 
Teachers Col ege, vs 

G. P. Putnam’ + Sons, “ 
Gardner “ ‘* 6 
Townsend Dana Estes Boston 
Chalmers Small & Maynard ” 
Hutchins L. C. Page & Co., ‘* 
Forbes & Co., Chicago. 





so stands for public service. The 
State Rural Improvement Association 
was organized at the college in 1902. 
This association has done a great 
work or the improvement of the rural 
schools in the State. The college has 
recently begun work for the improve- 
ment of the rural homes also, by tak- 
ing to the wives and daughters of 
the farmers, on their farms, instruc- 
tion in home economics. 

The popularity of the kind of in- 
struction given by the college is 
shown by the fact that twelve hun- 
dred and seventy young wornen ap- 
plied for admission tto the college last 
session. Lack of accommodations, 


prevented the admission of 
more than six hundred and seventy 
of these applicants. 

The Peabody board is still deeply 
interested in the work of this institu- 


however, 


tiou founded by them twenty-four 
years ago and view with pride its re- 
markable growth and its great 
achievements. 


- 
> 


Mechanics Exposition. 


soston, this year, is to have an- 
other of the old-time Mechanics Ex- 
positions so vastly popular, of such 
extraordinary educational value and 
of such great business‘ and commer- 





TATE, NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
or both at For catalogue 
Sedsenst the Principal, A.C. BOYDEN, M. A. 





ere NORMAL. SCHOOL, FircHBURG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues adoress 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal, 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 
Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. . ASBURY Prr- 
MAN, Principal. 





cial influence a few years ago, with 
the best of the features of former ex- 
positions brought up to date in every 
respect and dominated by the prevail- 
ing triumphant spirit of “!915." = It 
will be held as usualin Mechanics 
building on Huntington avenue, from 
10 o’clock a. m. to 10 o'clock p. m., 
daily excepting Sundays, from Oc- 
tober 3 to October 29 inclusive. Sat- 
urday aftenoon and evening Octuber 
1 will be devoted to the press of Bos- 
ton and of New England and all of 
the exhibits will be in place on that 
day. 

In many respects the coming expo- 
sition will be like the old Mechanics 
fairs in that a large part of the ex- 
hibits, estimated 75 per cent., will be 
of the practical working kind tc be 
seen in the operation of running the 
gamut from raw material to the man- 
afactured product. <A practical illus- 
tration of a fact is worth more than 
a yard of statistics and this, it is pro- 
posed, will be the governing, domi- 
nating idea of the whole exposition. 

It is too early to say much about 
details of the exhibits but among 
those already contracted for is an ex- 
emplitication of the methods of mak- 
ing shoes, in which New England 
leads the world; another will fully il- 
lustrate the getting out of a daily 
newspaper for which a complete plant 
showing typesetting, stereotypirg, 
printing, folding and so on, will be in- 
stalled by a well-known lo-al pubiish- 
ing house; another will show the 
process. of making and ornamenting 
all kinds of confectionery. In every 
exhibit only the very latest mechan- 
ical processes and the very latest in- 
ventions will be shown. 

One big feature of the exposition 
will be an exhibit of automobiles, 
motor boats, motor cycles, aeroplanes, 
and accessories which will occupy the 
entire lower floor, approximately 30,- 
OO square feet of floor space, and 
will be in charge of G. W. Ken 
Many of the exhibitors have agreed 
to show 1911 models so that this ex- 
hibit will be of extraordinary interest 
to all concerned in motor engi‘ ering 
on land and sea and in the clouds, 

It is confidently asserted that the 
scheme of decoration of the various 
halls will be the most elaborate and 
that the musical programmes and ya- 
rious entertainments going on coutin- 
uously will far outclass in novelty 
and genuine popular interes any- 
thing ever before offered in this, the 
largest permanent exposition bui ding 
in America. Over one-half of the 
available space, in this vast emer- 
prise, of such undoubted signifi ance 
and value to the commercial interests 
of Boston and New Engiand, his al- 
ready been secured by contract by 
representative firms in nearly every 
field of industry. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH'S. 


There has been a series of sumer 
sensations at Keith's and not the least 
ef which was “The Maid of Mystery,”’ 
whose identity is still secret, and for the 
coming week there will be another ex- 


a eeptionally strong bill. Laura Burt ana 


"Henry Stanford will appear in a sketch 


ealled ““The Order of the Bath,” that | 
contains some of the most amusing sit- ' 


uations placed upon the stage in a long 
time. The bath is really a bathroom 
ang by a spring lock a young society 






- girl and a typical Englishman are locked 
in it for the night. The situation is de- 


cidedly humorous, and Miss Burt and 
Mr. Stanford get all there is out of it. 
Another feature will be the Temple 
Quartette. Julia Frary is also on the bill, 
and other features are Lamaize, Bennett 
and Lamaize, acrobatic clowns; De 
Haven and Sidney, the dancers; and the 


*- four Readings. 


, 
- 


Educational Press Association 


of America. 


Pres.—John McDonald, 'lopeka, Kans. 

Vice-Pres.—Heury G. Williams, Ath- 
ens, Ohio. 

Sec—J. W. Walker, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Treas.—S. Y. Gillan, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Executive Committee—Howard= A, 
Gass, Jefferson City, Mo., Geo. L. 
‘Towne, Lincoln, Neb. ‘ 

MEMBERS. 


Ainerican Edueation, Albany, N. Y. 
American Journal of Education, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

American Primary Teacher, Boston. 
American School Board Journal, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ; 
Arkansas School Journal, Liitle Rock. 

Canadian Teacher, Toronto, Can. 

Colorade School Journal, Denver, Col. 

iducator-Journal, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Florida Secheo!l Exponent, Miami, Fla. 

Journal of Education, Bosion, Mass. 

Kindergarten-Primary Magazine, 
New York City. 

Moderater-Topics, Lansing, Mich. 

Missouri School Journal, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

Midland Schools, Des Moines, Lowa. 

Mississippi School Journal, Jackson. 

Nebraska Teacher, Lincoln, Neb. 

New Mexico Journal of Education, 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

North Carolina Journal of Education, 
Durham, N. C. 

Ohio Educational MonthTy, Colum- 
bus. 

Ohio ‘Teacher, Athens, 0. 

Pennsylvania School Journal, Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 

Popular Educator, Boston, Mass. 

Primary Education, Boston, Mass. 

School and Home Education, Bloom- 
ington, [Il. 

School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y. 

School Century, Oak Park, Hl. 

Sehool Education, Minneapolis, Minn, 

School Journal, New York, N. Y. 

School News, Taylorville, [1l. 

School Science and Mathematics, Chi- 





cago 
Sowthern School Jonrnal, Lexington, 
Ky. 


‘rexas School Magazine, Dallas, Tex. 
Texas School Journal, Dallas, Tex. 
Volta Review, Washington, D. C. 
Western f§chool Journal, Topeka, 
Kan. 

Western Teacher, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wisconsin Journal of Education, 
Madison 


; Man just graduating from Syracuse 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Al R the country this agency bas already placed so many teachers tbat it is 
y. 1910 








appealed to for he}p instead of to local agencies. Thus ina single week of 
engagements were made at Fallon, Nevada, df a teacher recon mend«d by us from 
Proctor, Vt; at (oncord, Mass., in the Concord School, cf a house-master recc mn ended by 
us f:0m the Detroit University school; at Wilmington, Delaware, in the Friends Schcol, of a 
D “niversity; in the University School, Cincinnati, of a 
native German just then a student at the T tary Institute of atenior at Colgate Uni- 
Onecnta Nermal; in the Kentucky Mili- versity. This shows a great variety of 
lucation and vf position, but in every case the negotiations were carried on through this 
office and the engagements made largely through the cenfidence felt in our feivices. A su- 
perior teacher who desires to lucate in w particnlar state will find it wise to aj ply to us, for 
the extent of our work has been increasing every year for more than COUNTRY 
& quarter of a century, and applications come to us from all over the 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSF N. Y. 








TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 


ALBERT TEACHERS” AGENCY, 27 ‘ete, *- 


We are now in the midst of things, daily filling positions im Colleges, State Normal 
Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. f you want perronal service, write us. 
8000 positions filled through this oneoffice. Addiess C.J. ALPERT, Manager. 











T Pratt Teachers’ Agency i th 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 





eee , f introduces to Colleges 

MERICAN i? 2 TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
and > OREIGN Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma) Schools and Colleges in I enr- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $20 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TE ACB ERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
C; V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Rmpire Building, Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions, Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥. 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 

During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 4.£9°77,*,00:, Bropsteton 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 








HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for supericr 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo] officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Winship We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers in 


: every part of the country. 
Teachers 


29-A Beacon St. .. . Boston, Mass, 
Agency Long distance Telephone. 


wm. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE, $ 
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- enjoys a decisive advantage over other operators— 
that of operating ‘‘ The Standard Machine.” 

The Remington is the machine in widest use — 
therefore the Remington operator has the widest 
choice of positions. 

The  Rem- 
ington is rec- 
ognized as the 
best — there- 
fore the Rem- 
ington opera- 
tor has the 

choice of the 
best positions. 

The Rem- 
ington is sold 
by the great- 
est typewriter 
organization ; 
the orgahiza. 

tion which helps jameibes to get more and better 
positions than any other medium. 

No wonder that most operators are Remington 
operators, and most schools are Remington schools. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
New bpbve'nd ae Everywhere 
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JUKES-EDW ARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY | 


. By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every 


teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and states- 
man, The book, as Representative Brosius 
said, that influenced the passage of the most 
remarkable bill that ever passed any State. 
Legislature— an act to prevent the increase 
of idiocy and imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. 
of R. 51). 


Cloth, *50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 




















WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Bostoz 


jae easateelllaeeennns adda tenties : 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 
tad ome gt garth your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work yeu are 
cones and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 





pois a Messachuidphia grammar master: 


| thank most meerttty for very courteous treat- 

Parecipeinact ett te F dealings w with each other. I feel 
ith the ih you secured for me,”’ 
‘From a Maine ak 
“1 want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
ferme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 

thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 

From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 


“Enclosed please find my check 
“With Agee 8 kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 
“* Permit me to a meee for your service in securing for 
us Miss ——. sped already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We for a first teacher and a 
second Saaaher If you have some one that * gla can 
ad with the same confidence that you did M 
lease us in communication with them. 
——* a “mp teacher: 
myo hs been very moh 2 i" posted in Teen yl work ot your 
asrcr — of the countsy, sed | coareae seus convinne care 
=“ f k in behalf, I 
Thanking you or your oor vany eraiy Fours.” am 
Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attenticn. 
WAM. F. Beara oes AL PEASE 
Long Diskanee Telephone. NT. 








Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Busiaess 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


> 





Write, call or telephone for further information. 





97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 
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